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PROLOGUE 


AQE nearly called this compilation “The Tragedy of the Simla Conference.” 

V y It was only an eleventh hour second thought which convinced us that 
what is, tragedy for one party may be comedy for another. This alone should 
prove how objectively we have approached our work. 

Critics will, of course, find many faults with us. There is only one 
kind of criticism, however, to which we would react rather vigorously. We 
should hate to be told that we hold a brief for one party or another. Com- 
pilers, we know, should avoid being authors at the same time. 

Nor do we wish to appear as heartless journalists. We have reacted 
to events as intensely as any ordinary man in the street. Superficially, we " 
regard the failure of the Simla Conference a disaster for the poor, common 
man who is not so much concerned with politics and the antics of 
politicians as the problems of hunger, tattered clothes and protec- 
tion of his family against wind, heat and rain. This was the first time that 
our leaders had an opportunity of this magnitude of putting their heads 
together and devising means of reducing }iis poverty. They, however, 
thought otherwise and preferred to protract their quarrels, while the 
common man toiled and at the end of day ate what was not enough for his 
child and his child what was not enough for a mouse. 

All the same we do^not propose sitting on judgment over party leaders 
to apportion blame. But there is one fact to which we cannot help 
referring. The Muslim League now holds the key to India’s future.., It 
has acquired it by virtue of the declarations of the British Government 
, that no step forward will be taken which does not .accord with the League’s 
arnbitions and designs. Thus while all communities and parties were anxiou? 

to seize the Simla offer for all it was^ worth, the Leagu-e alone stood apart. 


'The League has made the best of its opportunity in advancing its claims 
and few will deny that it has been helped greatly by the British Govern- 
ment’s decision to hand the '^Key’ to this organisation. 

The apparent impasse, so created, is, however, not yet complete. If 
that were so, we have little doubt that all parties would then combine in 
devising a generally agreeable formula. India’s unity can be forged, 
in- the present circumstances, not by sentimental appeals to unity, 
but by a wide and deep realisation that there is no alternative to it. 

The peculiar soil in which unity can germinate in the political climate 
of India is not yet ready. Both the Congress and the Muslim League 
, are living in a state of self-induced hypnotism. The Congress thinks that 
it is, strong enough ' to sweep all opposition. That may be true in Hindu 
majority provinces but bears no relation to facts in others. The League, 
armed with the key that the British Government has handed it, is sure uat 
even if it is unable to prove its contention that it alone represents all Mus > 
it can still realise its aim. Its eflFective strength increases in direct propor- 
tion to the anxiety of other parties to march forward and that too 
out raising its Uttle finger. The Congress, it is sure, can only ■ 

aim by conceding Paldstan. Thus it would appear that so long as the Lc. g 
alone holds the key, the Congress is unwittingly fighting ic ■£ 

' battle. 

We believe that what is needed is a deepening of this impasse ^ * 

than a diminution of its intensity. Unity will be nearest when toe ■ U u 
helplessness. Thus we suggest to the British Government to 
duplicate of the key which they have given to us ims “ lirovinccs. 

India, to be handed to Sikhs and Hindus m 

A simple assurance to the Sikh and Hindu ,-ccipc for 

be done without their consent should prove an ^ ^ e 

India’s political ills. This would close Th. 

expressions of hopes which bca. no rca lo ,vi,icU can prove uio 

allc will create an impasse of the necessary snengd...Ml 

Starting point of the road to unity. ^ ^ 

The question, however, arises : c.an wc not <Io "iil.out 



propose reducing this problcrh too to its simple rudiments. We believe that 
India’s solution lies in promoting feelings of mutual friendliness and trust. 
We beheve unity is goodln itself and what is good is also desirable. Thus 
anytliing that leads us towards the acliicvcment of this aim is good and any 
movement which widens differences is bad. 

We have not in our long journalistic career met any person who be- 
lieves in the goodness of fanning communal hatreds. But we have met a 
very large body of men who ignore the effect ' of their actions, and even 
accentuate differences to acquire momentary political gains. No political 
ideal, howsoever glamorous, we believe, can be worthwhile whose achieve- 
ment depends on spoiling human relations. 

There is another set of persons wli^p say unity is difficult to achieve, 
perhaps meaning that it is easier to sow hatreds, which also grow more 
quickly. Communal organisations in this country are based on this sordid 
psychological truism. To us the upward path of unity alone holds 
attraction. 

This land belongs to us all. No community need aspire to its ex- 
clusive political ownership. Here our ancestors have lived and contributed 
to its development. And here we and our clrildren’s children must also 
live. The simple choice before us is whether we should bequeath to them 
a country full of mutual hatred or one radiating friendliness. Our responsi- 
bility to them as their fathers and grandfathers is, therefore, great. 

We make this point 'deliberately', for the Simla Conference has shown 
once again that India’s politics is being conducted ^ to-day on an abstract 
plane. They are almost completely devoid of the human touch. They are 
not intended to serve any concrete human problem. Instead, they are 
directed to proving and acquiring lifeless ends. 

The present elections again prove this point. No party, not even 
the Congress party, is anywhere making much of to-day’s economic issues. 
Nobody talks of more houses, better food, playgrounds for children, or of 

schemes of industrialisation. These real issues are hurried. deep under the 
useless and annoying dust of communal and pseudo-religious cries. 



One is , inclined to deduce from this depressing situation that .-what 
India needs is a new party in which the Common Man, who is always 
nearer the realities of life, dominates. 

The Simla Conference has failed. On mature consideration we do 
not regard it an unmixed calamity. May be India will go down fufther 
to rise again. , ! ^ ' • ’ . . 

But India must rise. 

“ India’s luture greatness is not in doubt.” 


H. R. VOHRA, 
S. R. SONI. 
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WAVELL’S “ FORGIVE AND FORGET ” PROPOSALS 


HIS Kxccllcnry (lie A iccrov hrendcnsiuux 
from New Delhi on June M .snid ; 

I HAVE been muhoiisecl hv His Maiestv's 
Govcrnmcni to iK-forc Indian noli- 

pro- 

Proposnls 


hope to lail tluiu inlo cneef. 

'I’liis is not an 
<onst,iuitional 


deal leaden 
posals designed to 
case the present 
political situation 
and to advance 
India towards her 
goal of full sclf- 
g o V c r n m c nt. 
These proposals 
arc at the present 
moment being ex- 
plained to Parlia- 
ment by the Sec- 
retary of State for 
India. 


jni 


Government had hop 

Cb 


a 


ince 


My intention in 
this broadcast is 
to explain to you 
the proposals, the 
ideas underlying 
them, and ■ the 
method by. which 


I ^-h|| he keynote of Lord Wavell’s statement 
i jiL was the need of co-operation on the 
I part of Indians to make successful the propo- 
' sals put forward by His Majesty’s Government. 

I These were : 

d’hc formation of a new Exccultve Council 
more representative of organized political opinion, 
and almost entirely Indian in composition. It 
would be selected by the Governor-General, after 
consultation with political leadens, from political 
leaders, at the Centre and in the provinces in pro- 
portions which ^v’ould give a balanced represent- 
ation of the main communities. 

The Finance, Home and External Affairs port- 
folios would, for the first time, be held by Indians. 

The appointment of a British High Commis- 
sioner for India, as in the Dominions. 

The immediate release of members of the 
Congress Working Committee. 


-iipunpl in obt.iiu or hnpo.se 
s(*i(Iertieii(. His Majesty’s 
ed ihn( (he leaders of 
the Indian parties 
would agree 

amongst themselves 
on a settlement of 
t h c communal 
issue, which is the 
main stumbling- 
block ; but this 
hope has not been 
fulfilled. 

In the meantime, 
India has great 
opportunities to 
be taken and great 
problems to be sol- 
ved, which requ ire 
a common effort by 
the leading men of 
all parties. I there- 
fore propose with 
the full support of 
His • Majesty’s ■ 
• -S' 


Government, to invite Indian leaders both of 
Central and Provincial politics to take counsel 
with me with a view to the formation of a new 
Executive Council more representative of 
organised political opinion. The proposed 
new Council would represent the main com- 
munities and would include equal propor- 
tions of Cast Hindus and Muslims. It would 
work, if formed, under the existing Constitu- 
tion. But it would be an entirely Indian 
Council, except for the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who would retain his posi- 
tion as War Member. It is also, proposed that 
the portfolio of External Affairs, which has 
hitherto been held by the Viceroy, should be 
placed in charge of an Indian Member of 
Council, so far as the interests of British India 
are concerned. 

A further step proposed by His Majesty’s 
Government is the appointment of a British 
High Commissioner in India, as in the Domi- 
nions, to represent Great Britain’s commercial 
and other such interests in India. 


Road to Self-Government. 


Such a. new Executive Gpuncil will, you 
realise, represent a definite advance on the 
road to self-government. It will be almost 
entirely Indian, and the Finance and Home 
Members will for the first time be Indians, 
vhile an Indian will also be charged with the 
management of India’s Foreign Affairs. Mox'e- 
over. Members will now be selected by the 
Governor General after consultation with 
political leaders ; though their appointment 
will, of course, be subject to the approval of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The Council will work within the frame- 
work of the present constitution ; and there 
can be no question of the Governor-General 
agreeing not to exercise his constitutional 
power of control j but it will, of course, not be 
exercised unreasonably. 


I should make it clear that the formation 
of this interim Government will in no way 
prejudice the final constitutional settlement. ^ 

' The main tasks for tlois new Executive 
Council would be ; 

First, to prosecute the war against J apan 
with the utmost energy, till Japan is utteily 

defeated. _ 

Secondly, to carry on the Government o 
British India, with, all the manifold tasks o^ 
nost war development in front ot it, until a 
Sew permanent constitution can be agi'eed upon 
and come into force. 


Thirdly, to consider, when the Members of 
the Government think it possible, the means by 
which such agreement can be achieved. The 
■ third task is most important. I want to make 
it clear that neither I nor His Majesty’s 
Government have lost sight of the need for a 
long term solution, and that the present pro- 
posals are intended to make a long-term 
solution easier. 

I. have considered the best means of form- 
ing such a Council ; and have decided to 
invite the following to Viceregal Lodge to 
advise me : 


Those now holding office as Premier in a 
Provincial Government ; those who last 
held the office of Premier ; or for Provinces 
now under Section 93 Government. 


The Leader of the Congress Party and the 
Deputy Leader of Muslim League in the 
Central Assembly ^ the leader of the Congress 
Party and the Muslim league in the Coucil of 
State ' also the leaders of the National- 
ist Party and the European Group in the 

Assembly. 

Mr Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah as the recog- 
nised leaders of the two main political parties. 

Rao Bahadur N. Siva Rao to represent 


scheduled Classes. 

Master Tara Singh to represent the Sikhs. 

Invitations to these gentlemen 
landed to them today and it is 
isssemble the Conference . 


•oy’s Hope, 
trust that all 

^rence and erive me then help. 

™ "henr wil!-li= a heatT rcpous.bW^;;; 
resh attempt to make progi csss t 
settlement of India’s future. 

the uteeting is successful I 
be able to egiee on the lo.ma ^ 

Ew Executive Council a Minisuics 

,ope that it svill l«t the 

assume office an g p^g^rjnees now 
of government in tn Consti- 

the meeting “u unffi the par- 

ast carry on as tit Xlie existing 

c ready to conic done snch 

,tivo Council. 5i| ’lontinuc it if 

blc ^vork for India, wu 
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other ari'angeliicnts cahnot be agreed. 

But I have every hope that the meeting will 
sueceedj if the party leaders ^vill approach the 
problem tvith the sincere intention of^\•orlcing 
with me and ^vith each other. I can assure 
them that there is behind this proposal a most 
genuine desire on the part of all responsible 
leaders in the United Kingdom and of the 
British people as a whole to help India towards 
her goal. I believe that this is more than a 
step towards that goal, it is a considerable 
sti'ide foi'ward, and stride on the right path. 

Relations with Princes 

I should make it clear that these' pror-osals 
affect British India only and do not make any 
, alteration in the relations of Princes with the 
Crown Representative. 

With the approval of His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and after consultation with my 
Council, orders have been given for the 
immediate release of members of the Working 
Committtee of Congress \vho are still in deten- 
tion. I propose to leave the final decision 
about the others still under detention as the 
result of the 1942 disturbances to the new 
Central Government, if formed, and to the 
Provincial Governments. 


Tiic appropriate time for fresh elections 
for the Central and Provincial legislatures ^vill 
be discussed at the Conference. 

Finally, I would ask you all to help in 
creating the atmosphere of good will and 
mutual confidence that is essential if we are 
to make progress. The destiny of this great 
country and of the many millions who live 
in it depend on the wisdom and good 
understanding of the leaders, both of action 
and of thought, British and Indian, at this 
critical moment of India’s history. 

India’s military reputation never stood 
higer in the ^\’orld than it does at present ; 
thanks to the e-xploits of her sons drawn from 
all parts of the country. Her representatives 
at International conferences have won 
high regard of their statesmanlike attitude. 
Sympathy for India’s aspirations and progress 
towards prosperity was never greater or more 
widespread. 

IVc have thus great assets if we can use them 
wisely. But it will not be quick ; there is very 
much to do^ there are many pitjalls and dangers. 
There is on all sides something to forgive and forget. 

I believe in the future of India, and as far 
as in me lies will further her greatness. I ask 
you all for your co-operatian and goodwill. 


PRESS CONFERENCE AT DELHI 


An Official Spokesman during a Press 
Conference in Delhi made the following 
points ; 

HERE is no present intention of widen- 
ing its scope or adding to the 21 mem- 
bers to be invi:ed to it. 

The Hindu Mahasabha is not being asked 
to send a representative. 

_ The conference will discuss the general 
principles of the statements and the Viceroy’s 
broadcast and, if membei's agree on these 
general principles and are prepared to co- 
operate, they will proceed to suggest names for 
the new Executive Council. These names can 
be chosen both from inside and outside the 
legislature. 

The size of the new Executive Council is 7 iot 
fixed ; it will be one of the points to be decided by 
the conference. The conference will generally decide 
■its own procedure. 

The present plan for an interim Govern- 
ment is not subject to modification ; but if 
members of the conference unanimously agree 


to put forward a plan for the final solution of 
the constitutional problem His Majescy’s 
Government, as already declared by them, will 
be delighted lo accept that solution. His 
Majesty’s Government have been waiting for it. 

If the 21 members of the conference think tha t 
there is a belter alte rnative plan to end the political 
deadlock and are agreed on that alternative, it is open 
to them to say so. 

The intention is to create an atmosphere in 
which the whole country can go forward, and 
so it is desirable to have harmonious relations 
between provincial governments and the 
Centre ; but, constitutionally, the new Central 
Government can co-exist with provincial go- 
vernments in their present' form. 

Question : “If the conference unfortunate- 
ly failsr will members of the Congress Working 
Committee be put back in jail ? 

(laughter). 

Answer : “Not immediately, I should 
think” (more laughter). 
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AMERY'S SPEECH IN PARLIAMENT 


Here is llu* text of the statv'rnicnt .atiadc in the 
Parliament, by Mr. L.S. Ainery, Secretary 
of State ibr India, on June 14 : 

URING the recent vi.sit of Field-Marshal 

Viscount Wavell to this country His 
Majesty's Government revietved with him a 


Mr. Amkrv 

mnuhei' f)l proldems and discussed parti- 
cularly the i^resent political situation in 
India. 

MemhcMs will he aware that since the 
oiler by His Majesty’s Government to India in 
March, 1912, there has been no further pro- 
ipess towards the solution ol' the Indian con- 
stitutional jitolilcin. 

As was then .stated, the workintt otit of 
India’.s new constitutional .svstem is a task 
which can only be carried through by ilie 
Indian pcople.s themselves. 

Whil ' Ilis Majesty’s Government are at ail 
time*: nioa anxious to <lo their utnio.M to assist 
the Indians in the woiking out of.-i new con- 
st it lit ion.t! settlrtnent, it would be ;i contra- 
di( tion in tejuis to sjjcak ol' tlx* itnpositit>ii by 
iliis tduuirc of' se!l-i;os < t nine in^^!T^!tioti^ ui>on 
an utuvillite.r India. .Siieh a thuat i-- not po'-i- 
ble, nor ctnild wr accept die re.pon'-ibillty foe 

h 




enforcing .such in.stitutions at the vciy time 
when we were, by it.s purpo.se, withdrau'ing 
from all control of Briti.sli Indian affairs. 

1 he main constitutional position remaiirs 
therefore as it was. The offer of Marcli 1942 
stands in its entirety without cliangc or ciuali- 
lication. His Majesty’s Government still hope 
that the political leadens in India .may be able 
to come to an agreement as to the procedure 
whereby India’s permanent future form of 
government can be determined. 

His Majesty’s Government are, however, 
most anxious to make any contribution that is 
practicable to the breaking of the political 
deadlock in India. While that deadlock lasts 
not only political hut social and economic pro- 
gress is being hampered. 

The Indian administration, ovcr-hiirdencd 
with the great tasks laid upon it by the war 
against Japan and by the planning for the 
post-war period is further strained by the poli- 
tical ten-sion that exists. 


All that is so urgently required to he done 
for agricultural and industrial development 
and for the peasants and workers of India can- 
not be carried through unless the whole-heart- 
ed co-operation of every community and 
section of the Indian people is fortlieoin- 
ing. 

His Majesty's Government have, therefore 
considered ivhether there is .something which 
ihey could suggest in this interim period, 
under the exi.sting constitution, pending the 
formulation by Indinn.s of their luime ronsti- 
tutionnl arrangement.s, which could enable the. 
main communities and j)nrtie.s to co-ope'rate 
more closidy together and v'ith the IJiifish 
the benefit of the people of India as 
whole. 


It is not tlje iiitf.-mion of Fhs MajwtyY 
Governmctit to introthiee any cliatige ronlt.ir) 
[o the v.-ishe.s of the major Indian eoJimutm- 
iie-'i. Ihil thev are willinir to make 
possible some .vte{)s fotward tluritig thr 'otentn 
period if the leaders of the pfinop.d hufun 
parties are prepared to rupee to thrit -atK^e-- 

tions and to co.oper.'ite iti the su<e* :-dul M>n- 

riudoii of the isar ae.dnyt J.ifcm as vH as -e- 
in the rermr.it uffion in bali.t x-Jh'- h n.a,; 
folfnw the fitt.d viclosy. 



'I'o v\\is end they \vo\dd he. prepared to sec 
an important cbans^c in the cotnposition of the 
Viceroy’s Executive. Tins is possible tviihout 
making any change in the existing statute law 
except for one amendment, to thr* Ninth 
Schedule to the Act. of That Schedule 

contaitts a provision that not less than three 
members of the Executive tnusi have had at 
least 10 yeaiT service tnuler the, C’nnen in 
India. If the proposals I am about to lay 
before the House, meet with aceejJtanee in 
India, thalclattse would have to be am<-nde<l t«) 
dispense with that reeptirement. 

Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

It is pro))oscd that the 1-Neeutive Council 
should be reconstituted and that the V'ieeroy 
should in future make his selection for nomina- 
tion to the Crown for apjioiniinem to his Ex- 
ecutive from amongst leaders oflndiaji politi- 
cal life at the Centre and in the Provinces, in 
proportions which would give a balanced re- 
presentation of the main communities, includ- 
ing equal proportions of Muslims and Caste 
Hindus. 

In order to punsuc this object, the Viceroy 
will call into conference a number of leading 
Indian politicians who are the heads of the 
- most important parties or who have had 
recent cxpcficncc as Prime Ministers of the 
Provinces, together with a few others of special 
experience and authority. The ^^ccroy in- 
tends to put before this conference the pro- 
posals that the Executive Council should he 
reconstitued as above stated and to invite 
from members of the conference a list' of 
names. Out of these he would hope to be 
able to choose -the future members whom he 
would recommend for appointment by His 
Majesty to the Viceroy’s Council, although the 
responsibility for the recommendations must, of 
course, continue to rest with him and his free- 
dom of choice, therefore, remain unrestricted. 

Defence of India. 

The members of his Council who arc 
chosen as a result of this arrangement would of 
course accept the position on the basis that 
they would whole-heartedly co-operate in 
supporting and carrying through the war 
against Japan to its victorious conclu- 
sion. 

The members of the Executive would be 
Indians with the exception of the Viceroy and 
the ^ Coinmander-in-Ghief, who would retain 


hi.s posilion as War Member. This is essen- 
tial .so long as ihe (h'fenee of India remains a 
Hrilish resj)(»iisihility. 

Nothing eontained in any of (hese pro- 
Po.snis will alleei the r('laiioiis of the Crown 
with the Indian .Stales through tiie Vireroy as 
Crown Repiestailaiive. 

'I'he N’ieeroy ha.s betai attthorised by His 
.M.ajesty's Covennneni to plaee. tin's proposal 
itelbre the Indian Eeaflers. 

His M.aji'sty's Ciovernme.nl trnst that the 
leaders of the Indian eoinnninilies will re.spond. 
I'or the sneress fif such a jtlan must depend 
npon its a<'eeptance in India nnci the degree to 
which responsible Indian ]K)Iilir.ians 'arc pre- 
pared to eo-operat(' with the ohjeet of making 
it a workable interim arrangement. In the 
absence of such general .'icccptance, cxi.sting 
arrangenKtjiis must necessarily coiuiniK.-, 

Extcrn.al AfTair.s 

If stteh eo-o]M'ration can he achieved at the 
Centre, it will no donhi her ri'fleeled in the Pro- 
vinces and so enable rc.sponsible Governments 
to he set iij) onec again in those Provinces 
when;, owing to the withdrawal of the majori- 
ty party from jjariicipation it became ncccs.sary 
to pul into force the powers of the Governors 
under Section 93 of the Ac. of 1935. It is to 
he hoped that in all the Provinces these 
Governments would be based on he partici- 
pation of the main parties, thus smoothing out 
communal din'crcnccs and allowing Ministers 
to concentrate upon their very administrative 
tasks. 

There is one further change which, if 
these proposals arc accepted, His Majesty’s 
Government .suggest .should follow. 

That is, that External Affairs (other than 
those tribal and frontier matters which fall to 
be dealt with as part of the defence of Indias 
should be placed in the charge of an Indian 
Member of the Viceroy’s Executive so far as 
British India is concerned, and that fully 
accredited representatives shall be appointed 
for the representation of India abroad. 

By their acceptance of and co-operation in 
this scheme the Indian leaders will not only 
be able to make their immediate contribution 
to the direction of Indian affairs, but it is also 
to be hoped that their experience of co- 
operation in government will expedite agree- 
ment between them as to the method of 
working out the new constitutional arran- 
gements. 


His Majesty’s Government consider, after 
the most careful study of the question, that the 
plan now suggested gives the utmost progress 
Practicable within the present constitution. 
None of the changes suggested will in any way 
prejudice or prejudge the essential form of the 
future permanent constitution or constitutions 
for India. 

His Majesty’s Government feel certain tha^- 
given goodwill and a genuine desire to co- 
operate on all sides, both British and Indian, 
these proposals can mark a genuine step for- 
ward in the collaboration of the British and 
Indian peoples towards Indian self-govern- 
ment and can assert the rightful position, 
and strengthen the influence of India in the 
counsels of the nations. 

Explaining the Proposals in the House of 
Commons Mr. L.S. Amery said : 

“The offer of March 1942 stands in its en- 
tirety. That offer is based on two main 
principles. First no limit is set to India’s 
freedom to decide her own destiny whether as 
a free partner in the Commonwealth, or even 
without it. Second, that this can only be 
achieved under a constitution or constitutions 
framed by Indians to which the main elements 
are consenting parties. 

“These principles, if I may quote the 
Prime Minister ‘stand in their full scope and 
integrity. No one can add anything to them 
and no one can take anything away.’ This is 
an affirmation not only of our own loyal pur- 
pose but of the inescapable facts of the Indian 
situation. We can only transfer our ultimate 
control over India to a Government or 
Governments which are capable of exercis- 
ing it. We cannot hand India Over to 
anarchy or civil war. Our responsibility to 
the people of India themselves and, indeed to 
the peace of the iv'orld forbids that. On the 
other hand we cannot impose a constitution 
that will break up the moment our authority is 
no longer there to sustain it. 

The Deadlock. 

“So far no progress has been made in that 
direction and the internal deadlok, essentially 
a deadlock as between Hindu India and 
Muslim India, remains unresolved. "We should 
do wrong to be unduly impatient with Indian 
political leaders for their failure to find com- 
mon ground.^ The issues at stake are great 
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and the differences of approach to the pro* 
blem are based, on convictions sincerely and 
strongly held.” 

Mr. Amery added that the right solution 
Would presently emerge and certainly His 
Majesty’s Government would at all times 
be anxious to give such assistance as might 
contribute to its attainment. 

“Meanwhile, India cannot stand still. 
Over and above the effort still required for 
the tvag^against Japan there is an' immense 
task of reconstruction wdiich cannot wait for 
the slower processes of political adjustment 
but which at the same time call for the trhole- 
hearted co-operation of every community and 
section of the Indian people. This cannot be 
done without some real advance in the politi- 
cal field, some closer and more effective asso- 
ciation of the organised political forces in 
India ^\'ith the government of their 
country. 

All India Union, The Ideal. 

“At the present juncture this is only 
possible on an interim and provincial basis. 
It must be without prejudice to the ultimate 
constitutional settlement. The ideal to which 
\ve have always looked is that of an all-Indja 
union in which the States would play theit 
full pare. At the same time we have also re- 
cognised the possibility that agreement be- 
tween Hindus and Muslims on any form of 
Indian unity may be unattainable. Any interim 
anvance, therefore, must in no way prejudge 
'the question whether the ultimate settlement is 
based on a united or divided India or affect 
the existing position of the future freedom ol 
choicemf the States. That means that it must 
be within the existing constitution, for there is 
no change in that constitution which would 
not be regarded as giving a bias in favour ot 
one or other solution. There can be no 
question, therefore, of making the executive 
responsible, in our parliamentary sense, to t e 
legislature. That ^vouId at once in Muslim 
eyes imply control of united Indian by u 
Hindu maj orffy. 

“Nor can there be any question of doing 
away with the existing power of the Governor- 
General to overrule a majority view ol m 
council if in his opinion, I quote tJic language 
of the Act, “the safety, tranquility or ttie 
interests of British India arc, oi may m, 
essentially affected,” nor of his consequent res- 
ponsibility of the Secretary of State and 


Parliament for its exercise. That power is a 
power in reserve, not an instrument in normal 
use. 

“So long, however, as there is no Indian 
constitution under which controversial issues 
can ultimately be resolved, it is a necessary pro- 
tection for the minorities whether against 
immediate injury or against decisions which 
might prejudice the constitutional future. It 
is in any case a power whose main-purpose is 
to safeguard Indian interests. That applies no 
less to the Viceroy’s duty, in the existing con- 
stitutional position, to secure the fulfilment of 
our obligations towards the States. 

British High Commissioner. 

“In order to emphasise this aspect of the 
Viceroy’s position as well as for reasons of 
practical convenience. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have, in connection with these proposals, 
decided to appoint a United Kingdom High 
Commissioner in India to represent particular 
interests of the United Kingdom. 

“Under the present conditions there is 
always the possibility that the Viceroy might, 
on a particular occasion, be placed, in dealing 
with his Council, in the ambiguous and even 
embarrassing dual position of being both con- 
cerned, as the head of the Government 
of India, with the defence of Indian ■ interes'-s 
and, at the same time, with representing the 
specific material interests Of this country. A 
United Kingdom High Commissioner, on the 
other hand, would be free as in the Dominions 
to discuss and negotiate with the Government 
of India on a footing of complete equality but 
also of complete frankness.” 

“ They Have Served India Well.” 

Mr. Amery, continuing said he had review- 
ed the conditions inherent in the situation 
which indicated the only line on . which 
advance was possible. He - described the 
changed corriposition of the Executive Council 
in the last five years and paid a tribute to the 
present Members of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council. 

“These. Indian -Members,” he said “are. 
men who have played an active and disting- 
uished part in Indian public life. They res- 
ponded to the Viceroy’s invitation to join 
him' as colleagues because both as patriots and 
as practical men they believe that they -would 
serve India better by assuming responsibility 


than by abstention. They have served India 
well and the value of their service and of the 
advance it has represented will some day be 
more fully recognised. 

“Unfortunately, it has to be admitted and 
the Members of the present Council would be 
the first to admit it, that their position is 
weakened by the fact that they do not enjoy 
the support of the main organised political 
parties. Neither in the Legislature nor in the 
Press are they sustained as a body by that 
measure of co-operation, goodwill and under- 
standing which is so desirable for the carrying 
out of the great and urgent tasks of recons- 
truction. 

Plea for Agreement. 

“Nothing could serve that purpose better 
than if the leaders of those parties, postponing 
without prejudice the constitutional issues 
which have so far divided them, would agree 
together in giving their support to the forma- 
tion of a new executive selected from among 
the leaders of Indian political life both at the 
Centre and in the Provinces. 

“If the offer which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment now make is accepted, all portfolios ex- 
cept that of the War Member, held by the 
Commander-in-Chief, will be transferred to 
Indian hands. The portfolios transferred 
would include not only the important Home 
and Finance Departments but also that of 
External Affairs hitherto reserved to the 
Viceroy in person. This would naturally be 
accompanied by the appointment of fully ac- 
credited representatives abroad and so con- 
stitute a definite enhancement of India’s inter- 
national status. . The new Executive would 
thus in fact, though not as the outcome of any 
formal constitutional process, be more repre- 
sentative of organised Indian political 
opinion. 

“In selecting his Council, the Viceroy will 
be concerned to secure a balance of represen- 
tation of the main communities including 
equal proportions of Muslims and Caste 
Hindus. I understand , that he also intends 
to include representation- for the Scheduled 
Castes, for the Sikhs and possibly for some , 
other special interests. But the essential con- 
dition is equality in representation between 
the two main communities. That is indispen- 
sable to securing agreement. 

“If however, the proposals for a- newly 
selected executive at the Centre are accepted, 
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we would hope that ministerial governments 
would be resumed in the Provinces, now under' 
Section 93, on a coalition basis. Such ques- 
tions as the holding of elections whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces , will no doubt be 
discussed at the Conference which the Viceroy 
has invited to meet him.” 

Referring to the composition of the Con- 
ference Mr. Amery said : “These then are the 
proposals which the Viceroy on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government is laying before India. 
They o'vve everything to the initiative of Lord 
Wavell, to his deep s^^mpathy witlr India’s 
aspirations and to his firm belief in India’s 
future greatness. Their actual final form was 
shaped in consultation between him and the 
leading members of both the main parties in 
the late coalition. They thus represent an 
agreed national offer on the part of this coun- 
try to the people of India. 

“We earnestly hope that our offer will 
meet with acceptance.” Mr. Amery conclu- 
ded: “It is the utmost that we ourselves can 
do pending Indian agreement upon the final 


constitutional settlement. We believe and 
hope, however, that if accepted, the co-opera- 
tion , of Indian statesmen in facing many 
practical and urgent issues of India’s needs, 
may help to bring the day of agreement 
nearer. 

“In any case the acceptance of our offer 
opens up a "wide field of opportunity for 
Indians to mould their country’s destiny, to 
build up its prosperity at home and to indi- 
cate its importance in the world scheme of 
the future. India has played, thanks to the 
valour of her fighting men, a notable part 
in the world’s struggle for freedom. 

“She feels that both her past efforts and 
the. developments which she • envisages 
entitle her to equal pride of place both 
among the people of the British Common- . 
wealth and among the great nations of the 
v/orld. We share that desire and, so far as 
in us lies, are making our offer as a genuine 
contribution to that end. We are placing 
India’s immediate future in Indian hands. 
It is for them to take and shape it.” 



OVER ONE HUNDRED NEWSPAPER CORRESPONDENTS CAME TO SIMLA TO REPORT THE CONFERENCE. 


HERE IS A SMALL BUT REPRESENTATIVE GROUP. 

AMERY EXPLAINS, VETO POWERS 


A ddressing, a Press conference of 

United State and Empire journalists 
shortly after his statement in Parliament 
Mr. Amery, Secretary of State for India, said 
that the proposals, which he had laid before 
Parliament and which Lord Waved had an- 
nounced at the same time, had met with very 
general approval in the Press of all shades of 
opinion. 

They had, of course, represented an agreed 
policy between all the main parties in Britain. 
They were discussed in England, before the 
Coalition broke up, between Lord Waved and 
membei'S of the Government — Liberal, Labour 
and Conservative — and they were, therefore, an 
offer frov} the British people to the people of India. 

Mr. Amery indicated the likelihood of dis- 
cussion on the subject of Provincial and 
Central elections for India at the forthcoming 
conference on the new proposals, \\-hich \vas to 
be held at Simla. - . 

Utmost Offer. 

“I think that this offer represents the very 
utmost it is in our power to give,” declared 
Mr. AmerjL “Not that we might not Mash to 


give everything straight away, < but we cannot 
do more at this moment without precipitating 
in India an internal conflict which would 
destroy hopes of further advance. 

“The difficulty really is this. What is 
reserved in fact is this reserve power of the 
Viceroy to overrule a majority decision of his 
Council. 

“By the actual law of India, the Govern’ 
ment is normally carried on by the decision® 
of a majority of the Viceroy’s Council. Under 
these* proposals, if accepted, this would be a 
Council in which all the members, except the 
Comander-in-Chief and the Viceroy would be 
Indians. This reserve power is one which, as 
the Act makes it clear, is not in the interests of 
Britain but in the interests of India. Until there 
is a real democratic constitution in India, under 
which the various^ elements in India’s national 
life feel they are secure and under ^vhich.■ diffi- 
cult constitutional problems are resolved as 
they are in Britain, by the’ method of election, 
there, must be some reserve or arbitral power 
to protect certain minorities..” • 

Mr. Amery went oij to say that the veto 
also existed to guard against luifair treatnient 
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■ the interest of the States, pending such time 
. they also came into the future Indian Gov- 
'nment. 

eto Power. 

“In order to make that dearer, Govcrnmeiit 
as deeided to appoint in India as in the British 
dominions, a United Kingdohi High Commis- 
oncr, ^v]lo would discuss witli departments of 
le Government of India swell economic, ques- 
ons as they would wish to urge, negotiate 
■catics and get rid of the idea that the 
-^iccroy in his capacity as head of his Council 
/as using his influence to induce his Council 
D accept things which arc in Britain's interest 
nd not in India’s interest.” 

The British Government ivantcd to make it 
uitc clear that the reserve poivcrs of the 
''^iceroy iverc not used in any sense against 
ndian interests, but existed to protect 
ntcrcsts, in this interim period, until India 
ould agree upon a future constitution, or if 
lie could not agree upon a single constitution, 
ipon constitutions for a divided India. 

“This is a reserve power,” declared Mr- 
vmcry, “and it is a power that has not once 
)ccn used in the five years I have been Sccrc- 
ary of State, During all that time, in which 


there- has been a large majority of Indian 
members of the Council every decision has 
been taken by a majority of the membei-s 
of the Council and not under orders from 
here. 

“I do not think that has been clearly re- 
alized, either in the ivorld in general or in 
India. If Indian leaders, as a result of the 
new proposals, find themselves in the Viceroy’s 
Council they ivill I think realize for the first 
time how Avidc arc the poivcrs ivhich they 
enjoy. 

“While these poivcrs represent the utmost 
length that Britain could go,' they went a very 
great length, indeed,’' continued, Mr. 
Aniery. 

“There is nothing in the proposals, if 
accepted, that ivill debar meinbcrs of the 
Council from dealing ivith the whole problem 
of reconstruction entirely as they please. It 
Avill be for them to decide industrial, agricul- 
tural and health policies and so on. 

“It Avill be in their power, so far as British 
India is concerned, to decide Avho is to repre- 
sent her as Ministers in foreign capitals, and in 
which capitttls India Avishes to be represented.’-' 

{CoHliiiucd in page 15 column 1 bofiom) 



AN INTERKSTED 
AVORRIES, HE 


OaSKRAER 

RELIEVEP 


AT SIML.-A AVAS PUKGA MOTA. REDUCED BY R.-ATIONINO 
THAT OM,Y A NATIONAL OOVERN.MENT COULD SOLVE 


HIS FOOD PROBLEM. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
debate ON INDIA 

MR CLEMENT ATTLEE, LcatU-r of 
the Opposition, speaking after Mr. •■'"^ry m 
the House of Commons doJjatc on Intli.i, 
asked his friends in India to “s.czc tins op- 
portunity.” 

He began by saying that the action taken by 
the Government was, as Mr. Amcry luicl said, 
the result of considerations given to this 
matter by the late National Government and 
of discussions with the Viceroy. 

It was clear that Indian politicians ^vcrc 
unable to solve wdiat was called the deadlock. 
Labour w’as always anxious, as he thought 
the House was, too, for Indian self-govern- 
ment, but they recognised the cnonnous 
difficulties of forming a constitution for a sub- 
continent of 400 million people of immense 
diversity of W'ays, language and degree of 
civilisation. 

He believed it w'as a tragedy that the Cripps 
offer, brought to India on behalf of the late 
Government, had not been accepted. As Mr. 
Amery had said, that offer was still open. He 
agreed- with Mr. Amer>’ that a constitution 
could not be imposed on India, and this at- 
tempt being made by the Viceroy seemed to 
him to be the only practical line of advance 
at the present time. He thought the attempt 

{Continued from page 14 ) 

India’s Freedom 

The proposals, if accepted, impose no real 
barrier or check upon India’s freedom to 
pursue her own course, both at home and in 
the world. The checks, such as they arc, 
are entirely concerned with difficulties m the 
Indian internal situation which, it is honed 
w'ould be resolved before long, ^ ’ 

‘‘We hope the practical co-operation of 
^dian statesmen of all communities at the 
Council wall make it easier for them to under- 
stand each other better, and we hope before 
long to suggest ways and means 
approach to the ultimate 
problem. 


King’s Blessing 

Reference lo lf.c Viccrn>y :nvi!j- 
lion to Intlinn lenders sva-. m>.!c L; • 
King in his speech prorognin;! lArlts 

mcni, He said : 
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bring math' to ec' liaiin;! 

Vicorov's !'.xrf:ut>vr ntul, bv v.-tukin.' n 
on pr.nciical pr<»f-!<-rn‘-. lo Ir.itn lo v.i«o 
dcsen'ccl tlw Mipp ni of !r;.arr=. 
opinion. 

The puiposiiK v.rn'v a vr:y itmc' v.-.iy, I hrt 
carried forv.Mjd tlie p.r-.v-.r,i of I ndi -.mb .ithv-i 
which had been going on for <!cf b.nt 

which had licen '.ncaily ae(‘''T-f.3ird in irr.fui 
years. It cnhanccf! the Ma.tm. of lnd}.i in it' 

relations with oihcr na?jt*n», 'I here no 

doubt whatevf'r th.st the reprf.ogit.ifjvr': eg 
India look a bigb place among the rejirrcfn’- 
aiivfis of so many naiifins at San riam'n'g'o, 

Mr Attlee wem on to s.ay ihat tbi<. only 
an interim arrangement. At thf m'tmr-m t omp- 
Ictc agreement could not be obi.iimvd in Infibi 
on an Indian constitution. He asked his friend', 
in India to seize this opporiuriiiy. Me knew how 
deep w.ns the desiu: for the gr»vernmen? of 
India by Indians, and that India sh« mid he- 
dcrmocraiically gfivcrned. 'i'hc ffumdation of 
democratic institutions; he said, was toler.'mce. 
Their success depended on the way in which 
majorities and minorities could live tfigether 
in unity without cither oppression on the one 
hand or fear on the other. 


for an 
constitutional 


He urged friends in India to remcrnlK-r that in 
tlm British Common wealth progress liad b-"n 
effixted rather hy practice than theory. E wry 

otr Sr™?’-" 
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He urged leaders ot indian public 
opinion and leaders of political parties 
to show statesmanship and to take a 
practical step forward, instead of stand- 
ing aloof and troubling too much about 
theoiy. He was quite sure the deci- 
sion to release .the detainees was a wise 
one. 

Mr. Sorensen (Labour) interjected : “It is 
very belated.” 

Mr. Attlee : “That ihay be, but then Mr, 
Sorensen has not got the responsibilty.” 

Mr. Attlee, continuing, said : “I believe 
vve will all join in wishing the X'^iceroy success 
in his efforts and hope that this gathering may 
be as widely representative as possible, that 
he may obtain the co-operation of the leading 
members of the community in all provinces, 
and that together they may be able to get an 
agreement which will lead to another practi- 
cal step forward 

“If you can get that pi'actical step of work- 
ing together in a Government, then you will 
have an infinitely better chance of solving the 
constitutional problem, which must be faced' 
apart fi'om this interim arrangement.” 

SIR JOHN WARDLA W MILNE (Conser- 
vative): “I think it is a very definite step 
forward which surely at least should show the 
whole world our anxiety to carry out the plan 
set out in the offer sent to India some years 
ago. The thing now is to look to the future, to 
hope and believe that this offer will convince 
finally the people of India that, by making 
this offer, we have done everything that can 
be done by this House. There is no' further 
step I can see that we could take to bring about 
self-government in India on the lines offered 
when Sir Stafford Cripps went out some years 
ago. 

“The final step must come from India her- 
self, and I am really hopeful at last that, if 
this offer is accepted, we shall find that mem- 
bers of different communities, whose 
differences are really very deep and very 
difficult for a European to understand, and 
\vho are very feai'ful of the future in many 
cases, will come together and get away from 
the feelings that have divided them in the 
past. 

“It is not going to be easy at all and it is 
very difficult for the tvorld to understand con- 
ditions in India. I wish very much that not 
only this House but other nations understood 
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them, and I wish very much that they were 
hilly understood in the United States, for in-' 
stance. I hope this offer will be accepted, 
and I hope and believe that, if it is, it may 
be the beginning of an understanding between 
the different parties which may eventually 
bring about a scheme of government which 
.will lead to the final triumph of self-govern- 
ment.” 

MR. R. SORENSEN (Labour.) “The 
White Paper and its significance does need 
careful and sympathetic reflection. I feel 
personally, it is regrettable from the stand- 
point of the best- interests of our country and 
of India that the prisoners could not have 
been- released earlier. I think they would have 
followed the lead of Mr. Gandhi, and not 
have interfered with the war effort. 


“I am not unaware of some allegations 
made and of a White Paper issued some time 
ago, making a long series of allegations, and 
attributing to the Congress responsibility for 
the disturbances. I do not believe personally 
it proved the case it claimed it could prove, 
but be that as it may, in my judgment, if the 
prisoners could have been released long ago, 
it might have contributed to the general good- 
will and well-being. 


“I entirely endorse the remarks regarding 
the danger udth democracy. There is a wide 
difference between a purely mechanical demo- 
cracy on the one hand, and the essential special 
content of democracy on the other. Because 
of that, I recognise we cannot merely in a 
mathematical way try to get proportional rep- 
resentation of all the parties. But we have to 
make allowance for that flux and flow of life 
and thought, which can perhaps bring about 
some reconciliation of the parties, which at 
times have been hostile and antagonistic. 


“I know that the Congress has itself made it 
dear that it is not enough to apply a merely 
mathematical and mechanical , 

[t has made a very big offer to the Muslim 
League. Let us not believe 'that it is not 
dated in some measure by our Indian fiicnds 
as well as by us, that it is the spirit o emp 
cracy that counts. 

“It appears in fact that there is no 
advance on what was taken out y 
Stafford Cripps some two or thmc years 


real 

Sir 

ago, 


;avc 


that in a representative and symbolic \\a> 


1C Viceroy’s Council is noiv to 
very one of its offices an Indian 
hat is of definite psychological 


include in 
personality. 

value — the 



ccognition that tnciinns arc capable of filling 
lot merely relatively minor ofliccs ol state, but 
very oflicc of state. 

“The essence of it all lies in the 
question as to how far power is being 
transferred or is likely to be transferred. 

The Viceroy still retains his veto. It 
depends on how it is to be exercised 
and on the other hand, how far Indian 
political leaders are prepared to accept 
that veto and work for its reduction or 
minimisation. 

“We all remember the difllcullic.s that 
occurred when there was partial acceptance of 
the Government of India Act for the pro- 
vinces. For some time there was considerable 
discussion 'and hesitancy regarding the vetoing 
function of the governors of provinces. Some- 
how or other that difficulty ^vas overcome. 

It may be that in this particular instance the 
very considerable remaining powers of the 
Viceroy will be accepted by the Indian 
parties. 

“I hope so, because, as one who believes we 
should move as far as we can on lines of un- 
derstanding and experiment, I do not want to 
see bitter conflict, recrimination and hostility 
either between the Indian parties on the one 
hand or between them and ourselves on the 
other.”. 

Mr. Sorensen said an India governed under 
a constitution framed by Indians 'would have 
a profound effect on the whole eastern world. _ 
Therefore, he waited with hope for an en- 
couraging response from India, and that, des- 
pite the drastic criticisms that ^vere sure to 
come, Indians would interpret this offer con- 
structively. 

Mr. Graham White (Liberal) said the British 
- wanted India to enjoy the same freederm 
that they enjoyed, themselves. 

“That is the unchangeable purpose of 
Parliament and our people,” he declared. 
They did not believe that political separ- 
ation would accentuate the difficulties between 
'Britain and India but, on the contfai'y, would 
lead to the closest association. Tn many 
things India and Britain were essential to one 
another. The maintenance of stability in 
south-east Asia, the pressing needs of India’s 
growing population, developing the industri- 
alisation of India, all demanded co-operation 
on the friendliest basis. 

, . The proposals made to-day provided a sound 
practical step towards the flnal stage of the 


lran.slcr of power. He sincerely hoped they 
would meet with a practical and immediate 
response in India, which, he was sure, would 
be met more than halfway by this countiy. 

Sir. Fredrick Sykes (Conservative) welcom- 
ing the Government’s proposals, said this was 
a very momentous occasion. Above all, Mr. 
Amcry’s statement had given the impression 
of sincerity. Some might doubt the great 
step of handing foreign affairs over to an 
Indian, Init he thought the recent Indian 
delegation to this country and the Indian de- 
legation to San Francisco had proved that 
Indian leaders could carry both weight and 
respottsibility. 

He wished Lord Wavcll the greatest success 
in the ta.sk he was shouldering and congratulat- 
ed the Government on the steps they w'cre 
taking. 

Mr. Thomas Harvey (Independent) said no 
this last working day of the present Parliament 
the Government had made an announcement 
full of promise for India, for the Common- 
w'ealth and the Empire, and, he believed for 
the peace of the whole world. 

He hoped that people in India w'ould examin‘d 
the White Paper in the spirit in which Mr Amery 
and Mr. Attlee had spoken. It was an immense 
step forward in the direction of full freedom. 
They all w’anted to see freedom in India and 
not a negative freedom but a positive one. 
But they did not w'ant the people of India to 
adopt the forms of democracy W'hile losing 
the spirit which alone could make democracy 
w'ork. 

In this Parliament members had seen how 
a place had been found for the minorities to 
express their opinions and to take their place 
in the life of the nation, even in time 
of the greatest danger. The same spirit was 
w'hat they desired to see in India. 

Dr. Haden Guest (Labour) said this was 
a gi'eat state occasion, and the proposals a' 
great state announcement. He hoped his 
friends in India would consider the tremen- 
dous economic and social problems of poverty 
and stai'vation in India, and realise that 
they' would have those social and economic 
problems completely in their own hands. He 
believed Lord Wavell had himself contribut- 
ed very largely indeed to the proposals. That 
great soldier — philospher was just the type to 
appeal to India. The Viceroy had put the 
.question of the social condition and health 
of India first among his numerous pre- 
occupations. 
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_ £)r. ^^aden Guest concluded : believe this 
will stand as a great achievement in the record 
of this Parliament. \Vc have opened the door 
of freedom to India’^ 

Mr. Artbuf Colegate (Conservative) agreed 
that the proposals constituted a great act of 
state and that much was undoubtedly due to 
the Viceroy, but he thought a tribute wa.s 
due to Mr. Amery for the great part lie bad 
taken in this matter. 

Now it was up to India to make some 
response. During his visits to India, he 
said he had encountered much able 
criticism, but no constructive proposals. 
Most people here and many in the United 
States thought Indian leaders would incur 
a very grave responsibility before the bar 
of history if they did not come out now 
with some constructive response. He 
hoped that this would be forthcoming, and 
that these prosposals would mark the first 
page in a new chapter of Indian history. 

Professor A, V. Hill (Conservative) said 
Mr. Amery had held on to his course stead- 
fastly despite obstruction and abuse and 
might well feel that this ^vas the crowning act 
of his life. This was indeed a momentous 
occasion. There was a wide and growing 
conviction that India’s future ■welfare and 
her place as a proud and prosperous nation 
depended not only — perhaps not even chiefly — 
on the political and constitutional structure 
but on the determination of the people 
themselves to apply all the resources of modern 


speaker lor the. Clommittee of Indian dotu 
gressmen, said that witli the devastation of 
Europe the focus of world politics would shift 
to the East. He had a sort of presentiment 
or fear of American imperialism. He did 
not ivant India either sentimentally or econo- 
mically to enter the orbit of any other 
country, 

Mr, Cove suggested that, having regard to 
the magnitude of the problems and the vital 
issues involved, the White Paper should have 
been published at least a few days ago to 
enable members to study it. 

Mr. Amery, intervening, said that it was 
impossible for the Viceroy to make his anno- 
uncement before he had had time to make 
certain arrangements in India, ^ 

I would gladly have seen this announce- 
ment made weeks ago.” Mr. Amery said, 
“but I am sure the House ■will realise that 
it was only fair to the Indian public that the 
announcement should be made in India by 
Lord Wavell at the same time as it was made 
here.” 

Mr. Cove continuing, said it would be a 
grand thing for the emotional response 
that was desired if not only the Congress 
leaders, but also all the unknown men 
and women now in jail, were let out. He 
hoped there would be a swarm of releases 
from jail to provide a favourable psy- 
chological background for the next step for- 
ward. 


civilisation to improving the lot of the com- 
mon man. Much had been done to set India 
on the road to greater happiness, health and 
prosperity but Indians should not be content 
that material improvement should come from 
outside. It should come from within. Not 
until the common man himself had the feel- 
ing that he had some personal responsibility 
could the process of planning full develop- 
ment really proceed far. There ■u^as also the 
feeling that there co'uld not be whole-hearted 
application of the methods of modern civili- 
sation until the present political tangle was 
unravelled. 

“Now is the time for a further try to gain 
that confidence and co-operation which must 
be available. I know that the new try is 
being made in utter sincerity, not as the final 
stage but as a step to the achievement of 
nationhood in India.” 

Mr. William Cove (Labour), a frequent 


He was not sure whether the British Govern- 
ment was quite flexible enough and was not 
sticking too rigidly to the Gripps offer. _He hop- 
ed this flexibility „ would be forthcoming both 
here and in India. 


Mr. Cove concluded : “We must meet a 
new Indian situation because Britain, facing 
as she does Russia and America, cannot live 
move and have her being unless she maintains 
the goodwill, friendship and co-operation o 
all members of the Britith Commonwealth, 
and in that society India is a star. 


Earl Winterton (Conservative) said that 
for years he had heard the kind of _ 
they had had to-day about giving India 
her freedom. There was only one thing ttiat 
prevented India govermng herself lack 
agreement between the Muslims and 
Hindus. Until that agreement came, mere 
would be no self-government for India. 
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Again and again he had been asked 
by Muslims why the Socialist party invariab- 
ly took the part of the Hindus against the 
Muslims, Jews and Arabs. ^Vhy, he asked 
were Labour members so intensely imbued 
\vith the feeling that the Hindu Congrc.ss was 
the only party to repesent the people of India. 
It was grossly unfair to the great Muslim 
minority and to the depressed classes. Since 
the Hindu case was invariably put from the 
Socialist side of the House, it was only fair 
that the Muslim case should be put by other 
members. , 

Mr. Jinnah had again and again put for- 
ward a policy which, whether it was cojninend- 
ed or not should be considered by opinion 
in India. Nothing that the Governinen't or 
the House of Commons could do could 
possibly lead to any solution until leaders of 


the Hindu Congress and the -Muslim League 
came to terms. 

He thought these proposals offered an 
opportunity of coming to terms. But quite 
a number of leaders of the Congress and of 
Muslims did not want a settlement. They 
did not believe they would hold their positions 
if the British left, but would be kicked out 
by people, more to the left who disliked the 
Congrc.ss. regarding it as an engine of Big 
Businc.ss. 

India had had a number of opportunities 
and invaril)ly had failed to take them. There 
was a considerable measure of agreement in 
Parliament, but the rights of other classes 
than Hindus must not be ignored. The 
Muslims and Jews and others must have a 
fair deal. 


CRIPPS’S SHARE PROPOSALS 


THE Labour Party leader. 
Sir Stafford Gripps, comment- 
ing on the India White 
Paper, said on June 15 : 

“This plan was worked out 
during the life of the National 
Government at the suggestion 
of the Viceroy, Lord Wavcll, 
and is one for Avhicii I 
accept my full share of res- 
ponsibility.” 

Sir Stafford Gripps, who 
was speaking at a Labour 
Party meeting, added: “ I 
hope most earnestly that what 
is .proposed will prove accep- 
table in India and will succe- 
ed in bringing a new spirit of 
co-operation into the rela- 
tions between the British- 
and Indian peoples. 



SIR STAFFORD GRIPPS 


which has gradually increased 
in severity since the autumn 
of 1942. I am particularly 
delighted that the Secretary 
of State has been able to 
announce the release of mem- 
bers of the Congress Working 
Committee from detention, 
and I hope that all other 
political detainees will quickly 
gain their freedom at the 
hands of the Central and 
Provincial Governments of 
India. 

“These releases will mark 
the end of one of the three 
chapters of our relationship 
with India and will provide 
an opportunity for vigorous 
Indian leadership, which 
alone can solve India’s pro- 
Vjlems of reconstruction. 


Difficult Problem. 

“Ever since my visit to India in 1942, I have' 
hoped that some way might, be found toward 
a solution pf this difficult problem, and I have 
done my best to help in resolving the impasse. 


‘T welcome wholeheartedly the suggestions 
which have . been put forivard in the White 
Paper.” Sir Stafford said, “They may not 
appear to be spectacular in terms of legisla- 
tion, but they are indeed far-reaching adjust- 
ments of the constitutional position. In the 
same way, British India will be able to 
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nominate its OMm representatives to inter- 
national conferences— a factor which may be 
of the greatest importance in the settlement 
problems arising out of the Far Eastern 
war. 


and religious majority controlling the Central 
Government, _ and this would make impossible 
a scheme which requires the consent of the 
majority and minority parties. 


“There is a further important step announc- 
ed by Mr. Amery, and that is the appoint- 
ment of a British High Commissioner in India 
to represent British interests. This will 
emphasise the Viceroy’s position as the head 
of the Indian Government and will save him 
the embarrassment of trying to represent 
both sides in any economic or similar matter 
in dispute. 

“Now this will constitute a very real ad- 
vance if the suggestions put forward are 
aetieptable to Indian leaders, because for the 
first time the Central Government of India 
will be practically entirely composed of rep- 
resentative Indians, and that fact alone must 
bring about a pomplete alteration in the 
balance of power which has hitherto existed 
between British and Indians. 

“It is not possible in the existing circumst- 
ances to make the Viceroy’s Executive res- 
ponsible to the Central legislature. To 
suggest such a course with the existing 
legislature would be to wreck our chances 
of success, for the great minorities would be 
alarmed at the prospect of a permanent racial 

MAHATMA GANDHI LEADS A 


Viceroy’s Executive. 

The composition of the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive is to be worked out by him in 
consultation with the leaders of the Indian 
parties and communities and he will 
have_ to nominate suitable persons to act 
on his Executive. From these nominees he 
will make his recommendations to the Crown 
for appointment. The obj'ective.is to obtain 
a balanced representation of the main com- 
munities, including equal proportions of 
Muslims and caste Hindus. 

“It is to be hoped, and indeed we can, I am 
sure, anticipate, - if this scheme goes through 
that Indian ministries will be formed once, 
again in all provinces. 

“The British Parliament will still retain its 
ultimate responsibility, as it must do until a 
new constitution is worked out. I'hat is 
unavoidable, but with the present temporary 
constitutional change, if it is agreed to by 
Indian leaders, it is quite obvious that there 
will be a great shift of power from the British 
Parliament and Government to the new E.x- 
ecutive Council of the Viceroy, rvhich, for tlic 

PRAYER MEETING AT SIMLA 





first time, will be representative of the Indian 
peoples. 

“That is really an important factor in the 
new proposals. They do provide a marked 
step foi-Nvard for self-government and a much 
better opportunity for the fullest co-operation 
between Indians of all religions and parties 
and the British in achieving those final steps 
which still remain to be taken to accomplish 
the complete freedom of India. 

“I have always been convinced, and all my 
recent experience has reinforced me in that 
conviction, that Britishers must make it plain 
beyond any possibility of doubt that our one 
desire is to assist our Indian friends in cveiy 
•way that we can to work out with the utmost 
expedition their new constitution for a free 
India. These proposals arc, I believe, a step 
in that direction. 

“We must not have either in our policies or 
in our minds any reservation of a selfish kind 
as to our commereial, industrial or finaneial 
interests in India. Such things must not be 
allowed to stand in the way of the desired 
progress to self-government for a single mo- 
ment. 

Questions for negotiation 

“All such questions can be taken up w'ith 
the new Indian Government of India when it 
is formed and negotiated as between equals in 
the comity of nations. 

' “Our country needs to retain the friendship 
of India. None but the most out-of-date 
reactionaries could imagine that we could ac- 
complish that end by duress and force. The 
days for such an attitude, if ever they existed, 
have now passed away. We can no more 
compel India to act towards us in a friendly 
and co-operative spirit than can the French 
force Syria or the Lebanon into friendship 
with themselves. Our one hope of maintain- 
ing our trade connection with * the Indian 


people is by assuring ourselves of their 
fricndsliip. 

“There is, I believe, still time to maintain 
and strengthen that friendship, and I am 
certain that that is the earnest desire of the 
British people.” 

Friendship as equals 

“Despite all our misunderstandings and 
difficulties, despite all we may have done 
inadvisedly in the past, the Indian leaders arc 
still, I believe, prepared to extend to us their 
friendship, provided that it is as equals. It is 
that equal friendship that I so ardently seek 
and desire. 

“In a world where there is so much conflict 
and in •which the future must so greatly de- 
pend upon our capacity to arrive at a better 
understanding and appreciation of the views 
and desires of other peoples, it is of the grea- 
test importance that we should do our utmost 
to preserve the friendship of the peoples of the 
Indian continent by an intelligent and 
enlightened policy of co-operation in the 
achievement of their freedom. 

“Although my mission in 1942 brought no 
immediate success in its train, I hope and 
believe that I still have many friends in India 
who know that I have done my best to ad- 
vance the realisation of Indian self-govern- 
ment. 

“To all those friends I would most ear- 
nestly appeal for co-operation in the new joint 
efibrt of Indians and the British as equals 
determined, to find a way out of our diffi- 
culties. In whatever position I may find 
myself after this election, I shall continue to 
exert all the influence I can command, in 
co-operation with my Indian friends, to bring- 
ing about the complete self-government of 
India. That is my goal and for that I shall 
work”. 



BRITISH REACTIONS 


foreign 

Herbert 


At a conference with 
journalists on June 19, Mr. 

Morrison, Chairman of the Labour Party 
Election Campaign Committee, said 
that at the moment the British parties 
were in agreement on policy in regard 
to India. 


that the door has been unlocked, the Indian 
people through their various organizations 
wilLrespond to the new invitation and make 
a determined attempt to solve their own 
problems in a way that will be satisfactory to 
India and will promote her freedom and 
prosperity, 





I E agreed on the Gripps plan and 

we agree on the Wavell plan. The 
next move is up to the Indians. I cannot 
answer for them,” he added. ? 

Mr. Morrison thought 
that it was time Indians had 
a definite policy and were 
ready to talk" practical busi- 
ness.” "I am getting just 
a little bit worried about the 
Indian attitude when they 
have had handsome offers 
made to them,” he said 
reply to a question. 


(iv) Mr. G. B. Shaw 


in 


Mr. Morrison said .that he 
hoped that India Mpuld 
remain in the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire. "I 
shall strive for that,” he 
added. "India can always 
rely upon die cordial sympa- 
thy of the : British Labour 
Party towai'ds self-govern- 


ment. 




Mr. George Bernard Shaw declined to 
comment on the new propo- 
sals, but made a typical’ 
Shavian remark about the 
release of the Congress 
leaders. 







“India is not my business,” 
he said. "In 1942 I said that 
Congress leaders should not 
have been imprisoned and if 
they are now realeased, I 
have nothing more to say.” 


(v) Lord Strabolgi 



(ii) A. V. Alexander. 

Former First Lord of the 
Admiralty and one of the leaders, of the 
Labour Party, Mr. A. V. Alexander, said 
that in his view the Indian issue which 
had been in abeyance for ^veeks during 
Lord WavelPs visit .to London had been 
Ibrced by Mr Ernest Bevin’s forth - right 
assertion that the Tories could not have 
gone to , the election without making 
move on India. 


Lord Strabolgi speaking, 
-at a -Labour Party meet- 
ing in London, said that 
the attempt to break the 
political deadlock in India 
by Lord Wavell was welcome 
and deserved success as a 
step forward towards Indian 
self-government, even though 
it could have been taken and 
should have been taken, a 
year and a half or two years ago. It was partial 
recognition of the great services of Indian 
soldiers and sailors in this war. 

Lord Strabolgi added that he \rouId have 
liked to see India given the title and .smtus 
of a Dominion right away and Indian affairs 
transferi'cd to the Dominions Office. 


MR. G. B. SHAW 


some 


(vi) Dame Maude Royden 
Dame Agnes Maude Royden, 


(iii) Mr. Arther Greenwood 


the 


Mr. Arthur Greenwood Leader of 
Opposition during the Coalition, who con- 
sistcnly kept the Indian iss.ic before his party 
collcague.s, said : "I sincerely hope that now 


the ircll- 

known religious leader and a close student of 
Indian affains, said : “I am very' pleased that 
the British Government has decided on this 
action at last.” 

"As far as the I;Iindu-Mu.slim de.adlock is 
concerned,” she said "I suppose it is no good 
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London Press Awaits India’s Verdict 


/nip :HE Times : During the next few days, 

, JlL leaders of political India will be engaged 
in examining the British proposals for the 
transformation of the government. The burden 
of responsibility placed upon them is heavy. 
It involves nothing less than the future of their 
country. In the view of India’s best friends 
in Britain, the formation of an interim national 
government on the lines suggested, in addition 
to its immediate practical advantages, would 
open up a straight road to national autonomy. 
Such a Government would familiarise Indian 
statesmen with the internal and external 
tasks which demand solutiori; it would afford 
an opportunity for arriving at a communal 
settlement, for agreeing upon the principles 
of a new constitution and for drafting the 
practical terms of a future treaty with Britain. 
It would enable genuine grogress .to. be made 
in economic and social policy with the ;assur- 
ance that the plan's would be carried on with- 
out break . by the' Government 'that will, in- 
herit . power ■ from ■ the proposed transitional 
regime; - 

, It must be recognised, however, that Britain 
and India will apply somewhat different cri- 
teria to the project now under examination; 
The British people with their long experience 
of political evolution and the part played by 
comprorhise in a democratic government, are 
disposed to' believe that real progress is 
possible among Iiidiahs themselves upon the 
principles which are to form the basis of the 
future constitution. Indian opinion, which 
most of all is concerned with the national, 
status of India and looks first for unqualified 
evidence of Britain’s admission of the right to 
full independence, will judge the proposals 
primarily by the measure in which they assist 
its realisation. There is no necessary clash 
between these two approaches. The present 
scheme both offers the only prospect of reach- 
ing an agreement in India, on Indian domestic 
issues and guarantees India an 'enhanced 
national status which will arise from her con- 
ducting her own internal affairs and external 
relations. Had this status been offered to 
India as a substitute for- self-government. 


Indian leadei's would have been justified in 
refusing, it. But it is specifically designed to 
bring self-government within immediate reach. 
It is the purpose underlying the scheme as well 
as -the scheme itself which Indian leaders must 
tveigh. The welcome which has been accorded 
to the scheme in Britain irrespective of party 
affiliations rests upon the conviction that it will 
lead quickly and directly to India’s indepen 
dence. The determination of the British 
people to satisfy the aspiration of India has 
much impressed those few Indians of emin- 
ence who have been able recently to visit 
Britain. . It is perhaps unfortunate that the 
national leaders in whose hands the decision 
now rests have had no opportunity of estimat- 
ing its strength for themselves. 

The Daily Herald : Under the new plan 
all Members — Ministers as they are, in 
fact — ^would be chosen from “leaders of 
Indian Political life” with a just balance 
between Muslims, Hindus and other com- 
munities. One exception would be that the 
Commander-in-Chief would retain for the 
duration of the' war full authority over the 
armed forces. As a counter-balance the cont- 
rol of external affairs-now under the Viceroy- 
would be vested in an Indian who would in 
effect be the Foreign Secretary. 

•What response will the various leaders 
make to Lord Wavell’s invitation to meet him 
and consider the plan? We hope the response 
will be whole-hearted. Mr. Amery’s long 
obstinacy and senseless prolongation of the 
imprisonment of Congress leaders may very 
well have exasperated our friends in India. 
But we feel it necessary to tell them that the 
British people who long wanted to work with 
them as partners in the rnaking of a new 
world 'expect that they will readily seize upon 
this opportunity to prepare in advance for 
the realisation of full independence. The 
difficulties ahead are formidable. The mis- 
understandings of the past are a dark me- 
mory. But neither the difficulties nor hurt 
feelings can override the fact that India . has 
a tremendous part to play in the moulding oj 
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a new world and that the acceptance of this 
offer would enable India all the sooner to 
play her part. An ending of the political 
deadlock, which has been a deadlock of for- 
mulas only, never in recent memory a deadlock 
between the peoples of the two countries — 
would stimulate the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. 

The Yorkshire Post : Widespread approval 
will be given in this country to the Govern- 
ment’s admirable new attempt to improve the 
political situation in India. As the Viceroy 
emphasises, decision by the Congress and 
Muslim leaders to form this interim Govern- 
ment and work together for the good of 
India, will in no way prejudice the final 
constitutional settlement. But co-operation 
by representatives of the main political groups 
in the prosecution of the war against Japan 
and the tasks of post-war development might 
well help to promote greater mutual confi- 
dence among Indian parties and so greatiy 
expedite discussions on the vexed problem of 
framing a permanent constitution for British 
India. 

Lord Wavell emphasises the point that the 
present proposals are intended to make the 
long-term solution easier. The fact that this 
further initiative has been taken by the British 
Government should provide an adequate ans- 
’ wer to those who suggest that Britain is 
careful to foster communal differences in India 
for her own ends. It is in itself the best pos- 
sible evidence that as the Viceroy claims, 
tliere is the most genuine desire on the 
part of all responsible leaders in the United 
Kingdom to help India towards her goal. 
No pressure is being used. The British Gov- 
ernment remains firm in its honourable 
intention not to introduce any change cont- 
rary to the wishes of the major Indian 
communities. But an opportunity is being 
placed before representative Indians both to 
enable their country to make a valuable step 
fonvard towards self-government and streng- 
then her international prestige and influence. 

The Manchester Guardian ; If Indians are 
as tired of the political deadlock as most 
people are over here, they will accept the 
chance now offered to them of gett'ng the 
wheels of self-government turning again. If 
Indian leaders could bring themselves to ac- 
cept the scheme, we firmly believe that it 
would produce so drastic a change from 
bureaucracy to politics in the management of 
Indian affairs that the road to full home rule 
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wouW becomd unexpectedly short anl 
smooth. 

Majority decisions will normally determine 
the policy of the Government of India—but 
under the 1935 Act the Viceroy retains the 
power to overrule his Council if ‘the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India are es- 
sentially affected’. Much ivill turn on this point. 
B.emem Bering the long barren controversy 
on the same subject in relation to provincial 
autonomy in 1937, which tvas so easily set- 
tled in the end by a simple assurance, it 
seems a pity that Lord Wavell, instead of 
insisting sternly on his prerogative and adding ' 
lightly that it would ‘of course’ not be used 
unreasonably, could not have taken the fint 
point for granted and reassured India firmly I 
on the second. Nearly a hundred years ago a 
French traveller in India observed that the 
British rule was ‘just but not amiable’. That 
failing has dogged our imperial steps ever 
since and the new approach again suffers 
from it. What is the good of making a politi- 
cal stand on points which are bound to be 
waived in the end? 


Assurance on the Viceroy’s veto is one and 
the exclusion of Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru from 
the Simla meeting is another. There is 
as Lord Wavell says in his broadcast ‘on all 
sides something to forgive and forget-. 
V/e may feel that Indians ought to appreciate 
the honesty of our struggle to set them on 
their path as a free nation. But can we real- 
ly expect them to take so much for granted , 
They may well point to Mr. Churchills 
election manifesto with its ominous references 
to ‘those friends ^vho stood by us in our 
hour of peril’ and its heavily laboured cau- 
tion in regard to India’s future constitution. 
If we want Indian leaders to take office, as 
M'e must hope they will on our solemn assur- 
ance that office will mean real power, then we 
must go out of our way to convince them. 
We stand at the opening of the 
cal disengagement action the world has^ ever 
seen. A cintury ago Lord Durham m h.s 
famous report on Canada prescnbe o 
first time home rule as a cure for rebe lO 
the British people have learned 
that first e^peSment. Whether we PajX J 
India as friends or enemies wdl 
mark the entire British the 

as a success, or a failure, it will , newer 
ffiture of this country as a P 

But let our Indian friends 
jart that they will bear a heavy r P. • | 
y if the peaceful development of this impcri 



separation should be thwarted by pride or 
prejudice. 

The Scotsman: The proposed .scheme docs 
not prevent the ultimate development of res- 
ponsible government if Indians wish it. The 
Cripps Offer of 1942 stands in its entirety. 
Mr. Amery was right in saying that the plan 
now suggested gives the utmost progress prac- 
ticable within the present constitution. It is 
inconceivable that in the long run the Viceroy 
could exclude from his executive a politician 
whose presence on it Avas demanded by Indian 
opinion. Legal reservations of power cannot 
disguise the fact that under the system 
Indians would iiavc a dominant political in- 
fluence. Finance, Home Affaii-s, aiid even 
Foreign Affairs would be in their hands. It is 
greatly to be hoped that Indians will accept 
this offer. The release of members of the 
Congress ^Vorking Committee who have been 
in detention is an earnest of the Govern- 
ment’s conciliatory purpose. The only con- 
dition suggested is that Indians should co- 
operate loyally in bringing the war against 
Japan to a successful conclusion. That 
is as much in India’s .interest as in the 
interest of this counti 7 and even Mr. Gandhi 
seems to be coming to that conclusion. 

If the plan were adopted, its further deve- 
lopment would be watched with interest. It 
presupposes a form of Coalition Government 
at tlae centre and Lord Wavell clearly hopes 
that there would also be Coalitions in the 
Provinces. Such a system may be diflicult to 
maintain because the Executive Council 
would tend to be divided and not to act as a 
unit. But the reason for insisting on a Coali- 
tion is to prevent injustice to the minorities. 
Hence the decision that Muslims and Caste 
Hindus should be equally balanced on the 
Executive Council. The netv offer gives 
Indians a great opportunity for political deve- 
lopment if they will only grasp it. 

The Glasgow Herald: At the time of the 
Cripps Mission, most of the prominent Indian 
leaders found themselves unable to face the 
responsibility of office. If they are now of a 
different mind the conference at Simla should 
herald a new day for India. 

In other respects the outlook may be des- 
cribed as greatly more hopeful. Mr. Nehru 
and his colleagues are at liberty after a long 
confinement which was at no time unavoid- 
able. The events of the war, the brilliant 
record of .the Indian Army in the field to 


w'hich Lord Wavell pays an unstinted tribute 
and the, extraordinary achievement of India 
in war production and organisation — these 
combine to make an invaluable basis and 
background for a renewed effort. It is now 
for Indian leaders to take hold of their 
country’s future and to shape it. 

The Daily Telegraph : There is no need to 
stress again what has so often been stressed 
that the political parties in this country are 
unanimous in their desire to see India a self- 
governing Dominion \vithin the British 
Commonwealth. 

The offer which Sir Stafford Cripps took to 
India in 1 942 still stands ; as soon as a work- 
able constitution which genuinely safeguards 
minority interests is devised in India, where 
alone it can be devised, it will be eagerly ap- 
proved here. 

Mcams'hile, the changes which Lord Wavell 
will attempt to put into force provide the 
possibility of an important advance towards 
lull .self-government and towards the transfer 
of all executive authority to Indians who 
truly represent their fellows. Whether this ad- 
vance lakes place will depend on the degree of 
co-operation which Lord Wavell receives from 
Indian political leaders. 

The News Chronicle : Lord Wavell has in- 
vited the chief political spokesmen of British 
India to a conference in Simla which is to 
consider a project so widening the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council that — except for the Vice- 
roy himself and the Commander-in-Ghief — all 
its members will be Indians. The Cripps 
Offer of 1942 still stands. The people of 
India are free to determine for themselves the 
constitutional future of their country. Lord 
Wavell has taken an essential step forward. 
The Simla conference, if all goes well will bring 
full self-government for India well within 
sight. 

The Daily Mail : The interim measure now 
proposed by Lord Wavell will stand before 
the world as a token of British good faith. 
What is proposed is that the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council shall be composed of Indians, 
with the exception of the Commander-in- 
Chief and the Viceroy himself. If these 
proposals are accepted, the important port- 
folios of Finance and Home Affairs, hicherto in 
European hands, would be held by Indians, 
So also would the Department of Externaj 
Affairs, which has been the direct charge of 

O'- 



the Viceroy, 

Here indeed, is a gesture of good >vill. It 
is reinforced by the decision to release those 
Congress leaders still detained for their part 
in the disturbances of 1942 and by the 
promise that it in no tvay prejudices arrange- 
ments for a pennanent Indian constitution. 

It now remains for Indian leaders and parties 
to respond to this overture and to try to 
compose communal differences which have 
always been the real stumbling block to 
India’s political advance. 

The Economist : The length of Lord 
'Wavcll’s stay in this country had begun 
to cause misgiving, lest it might mean 
disagreement between the Viceroy and the 
Cabinet. Subsequent relief testified to the 
general satisfaction that as a fii'st step 
the Wavell plan fairly reflected popular feel- 
ing in the country at large. Although it is 
probable that the offer would have been 
slower in coming were Britain not on the eve 
of a General Election and -were the “Care- 
taker” Government not anxious to have the 
best case to put to the electors, yet it is in 
general true that the temptations of vote 
catching have been resisted and that the 
Viceroy’s action was related at least as closely 
to the pattern of Indian politics as it was to 
those of an eve-of-election Britain. Nor are 
Britain and India the only countries concern- 
ed ; Indian independence has become a 
matter of international politics and from this 
angle the offer has a double welcome, as an 
earnest of Britain’s sincerity towards Indian 
independence and of its readiness, so often 
under suspicion, to maintain her reputation 
for liberalism as ^vell as for strength. 

The transitional nature of these changes 
has been emphasised both by the Viceroy and 
by Mr. Amery, It is only by looking at 
them this way that their place in the pers- 
pective of Indian political development 
can be truly appreciated. In sum the Wavell 
Plan is an attempt to get back to the 
road towards Dominion Status from which 
Indian affairs have digressed since 1939. But 
the new proposals, like the Gripps Offer of 
1942, recognise that there can be ho simple 
return to the conditions of 1939. Tod much 
has happened in the intervening years. In 
particular, the growth of the Pakistan move- 
ment has made it impossible to envisage a 
Central Government of all- India elected by a 
majority vote and if the irnplementation of 
Part Two of the 1935 Act had not been made 


impossible by the Cengress withdrawal, it 
would have been ruled out by the new 
attitude of the Muslims. 

The Wavell proposals are - not, however, a 
mere repetition of the Gripps plan. For one 
^ thing the external circumstances are quite di- 
fferent, The Gripps Offer was made — ^with 
over-anxious haste — ^in 1942 and there is 
now no suspicion that Britain needs to buy 
India off with promises to protect herself 
against the Japanese. Since then, too, the 
ultramontane exposition of communal differ- 
ences has led only to bitterness and frustration. 
Attempt after attempt to find a solution has 
at last brought both sides closer to realising 
that concessions must be made if the common 
aim of independence is ever to be 
achieved. 


Thus while the Gripps proposal tried to 
tempt Indian leaders over the transitional gap 
by fixing attention ori a post-W'ar constitution 
in which they did not -wholly befieve and on 
which in any case they did not agree, the 
Wavell Plan no^v concentrates on the transi- 
tional gap leaving it to the leaders’ common- 
sense to see that it is only a possible stepping 
stone towards their final objective, whatever 
that may be. The Gripps Offer ^ looked 
beyond the 1935 Act to a new Constitution i 
the Wavell Plan makes the last extension of 
self-rule possible under the Act in the hope 
that . this itself will lead smoothly to the first 


steps towards a new Act. 

This is firmly stated in the White Paper and 
by Mr. Amery. The proposals plainly retuse 
to go further, just because to do so would 
involve decisions giving bias to the ne\ 
Constitution. Unquestionably the snioot , 
working of a joint Hindu-Mushm administra- 
tion presents the greatest hope for a way ou 
of India’s difficulties. Underlying evety 
problem of Indian Government, even the 

[icklish problem of balancing political powe^ 

between the communities, there is j,_ 

iesparate urgency of economic 

ruction. Popular agricultural 

or speedy mdustnal incre- 

development has been mflec Execu- 

asing attention which the pr 
tive^Council, led by Lord Wavcl ’ to pv 
;o economic matters. As pla^ o 
nent from both private ^nd the 

fiave been made public f ^ scrutmi^^^^ ^ 

averriding advantages to eg gconomic 
aolitical coherence to Teen in- 

reeds of the whole cou^g have^O^^ 
;reasingly appreciated. 
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interim Government may serve a useful pur- 
pose, always provided it does not founder on 
supposed insults or lose contact with the 
sources of power and opinion whom it is sup- 
posed jointly to represent. By working 
together in day to day harness, Muslims and 
Hindus rriay just conceivably be persuaded to 
widen the limits of authority that their com- 
munities will concede to an all-India Govern- 
ment and to extend representation of Muslims 
and other minorities to ensure political peace, 
on which the whole structure of government 
would rest. If any such result is, in the next 
few vital years to come, even within the 


bounds of possibility, its gi'adual development 
will demand more than considerable tact from 
the Viceroy and more luck than can, fairly 
not be expected. Unfortunately, passions and 
prejudices which have been conjured on all 
sides during the backsliding years of war will 
not be easy to dissibate. Certainly there have 
recently 'been signs of greater willingness 
among the leaders of communities to find an 
agreed solution. But extreme policies, main- 
tained with such appai'ently unshakable 
convictions, are not going to be lightly 
discarded. 


PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AT SIMLA. YOUTHFUL AT 56 , 
HE IS THE HERO OF YOUNG INDIA. 




VICERO r-GANDHI CORRESPONDENCE 


he following correspondence was exchang- 
ed between H. E. the Viceroy and Mr. 

M. K. Gandhi. 

Telegram dated June 14, 1945, from H. 
E. the Viceroy to Mr. M. K. Gandhi : 

You may have heard my broadcast this 
evening. The text and that of the Secretary 
of State’s simultaneous announcement in 
Parliament will appear in newspapers to- 
morrow. 

2. I hope you will agree to attend the 
Conference which I have proposed. have 
suggested 11 a.m. on 25th June at 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, for the first meeting. 

3. If you accept my invitation I should 
welcome a discussion with you before the 
opening of the Conference and suggest, subject 
to your convenience, three p.m. on the 24th 
June at Viceregal Lodge, Simla. 

4. I have arranged to make a bungalow, 
called Armsdell, available for you in the hope 
that you will accept. 

Telegram dated June 14, from Mr* 
Gandhi to the Viceroy: 

Have read in Viceregal broadcast my name 
mentioned as an invitee I have repeatedly 
made clear that I represent no institution. 
Therefore, I must not attend as representing 
Congress. That function belongs to the 
Congress President or whomsoever he nomi- 
nates. I send earliest intimation in order 
avoid misunderstandings or misconception. 

Telegram dated JunelS, from the Viceroy 
to Mr. Gandhi: 

Thanks for you telegi'am of 14th, What- 
ever the technical position may be, I shall 
value your help and hope you will accept 
invitation which was telegraphed to you last 
night. As regards representation of Congress 
perhaps you will kindly let me have your final 
views after further consideration and any con- 
sultations you think necessary. I know you 
will appreciate the importance and difficulty of 
the task I have undertaken and do all you can 
to help. 

Telegram dated June 15, from Mr. Gandhi 
to His Excellency: 

Received kind wire of invitation. For reasons 
given in my wire sent you last night I have no 


place in your Conference. As an individual 
I can only tender advice. May I then say 
that there are no caste and casteless Hindus 
tvho are at all politically minded. Therefore 
the word rings untrue and offensive. Who 
tt'ill represent them, at your table? Not 
Congress .which seeks to represent without 
distinction all Indians who desire and work 
for Independence. -Hence the existence of 
Hindu Mahasabha claiming to represent 
Hindus as such. I apprehend that even that 
body will declaim representing caste Hindus. 
Moreover broadcast seems rigorously to ex- 
clude use of wmrd Independence. Accordingly 
it seems to me to demand revision to' bring it 
in line with modern Indian thought. I sug- 
gest publication of our wires. 

Telegram dated June 16, from Mr. 
Gandhi to the Viceroy: 

In reply your kind wire of yesterday am 
posting letter. 

Telegram dated Jfine 16 from His Excel- 
lency to Mr. Gandhi: 

Many thanks for your telegram of 15th June. 

I have also’ seen your statement in to-day’s 
newspapers. . 

2. As regards your, attendance at - the 
Conference I will await y'our letter referred to 
in your telegram of June 16th which I have 
just received. 

3. I assure you term "Caste Hindu” was 
not used with offensive intention. Meaning is 
that there should be equality between Mus- 
lims and Hindus other than members of 
Scheduled Castes. Subject to this, exact 
composition of Council would of course have 
to be decided after discussion at conference. 

4. On question of independence I invite 
your attention to Secretary of State’s speech 
to Parliament on i4th June as published in 
Indian Press. Following is relevant passage. 
BEGINS. The offer of March 1 942 stands in 
its entirety. That offer is .based on two main 
principles. First, no limit is set to India s free- 
dom to decide her own destiny w'hcthci as a 
free pai’tner in the Commonwealth or even 
without it. Second, that this can oiuy ^ be 
achieved under a constitution or constitutions 
framed by Indians to which the main elements 
are consenting parties. ENDS. 
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5. It would not be practicable to , modify 
the terms of my broadcast. It is only a simple 
statement of the proposals approved by His 
Majesty’s Government, and my intention is to 
deaf at the Conference itself with any points 
requiring clarification. I do not think it ad- 
visable to enter into detailed discussion before 
the Conference which I hope, as you do your- 
self, will be held in a friendly atmosphere and 
without party bitterness. 

6. As you suggest I am releasing our tele- 
grams to the Press. 

Letter, dated June 16, from Mr. Gandhi 
to H. E. the Viceroy: 

Dear friend. 


between India and England, whether- official 
or non-official and between- all classes artd 
parties, grew as days went. If I can, I would 
love to occupy such a position. It may never 
come to me. Man can but try. 

You have suggested further consideration . 
and consultation, both of which I have done. - 
I am within an easy distance of Yervada 
Central Prison, where Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Shri Shankarrao Deo were recently, 
transferred from Ahmednagar Fort. Almost 
immediately after their discharge from the jail 
yesterday they motored to Panchgani and are 
still Avith me. I have shown them all the 
necessary papers and they concur with me in 
■what lam writing. 


' I thank you for your telegram of yesterday 
received at 3.45 p.m. My second telegram ac- 
knowledging your kind telegraphic invitation 
evidently crossed yours. I am sending you 
this letter in reply, instead of wiring, because' 

I am anxious that you should understand my 
position thoroughly. However, I am sending 
you a \yirc intimating the despatch of this 
letter. For ready reference, I am enclosing 
herewith a copy of my press message (appear- 
ed in newspapers of June 16), which ^vas 
issued yesterday in the morning. I Svould 
like you to go through it. 

Mr.- Gandhi Explains. 

While it is true that my position is techni- 
cal,: the reality of it is truer. My official and 
legal- connection- with the Congress was de- 
liberately, - and with the consent of the All- 
India Congress Committee, severed in order 
to enable me all^ the better to serve the 
common cause. This position, therefore, cannot 
be changed at ■\vill. In the forthcoming 
official conference,, I can have no official 
position. My presence in it will change the 
official colour, unless I become an official 
representative of the _ Congress. ■ But if you 
think that my help is desirable and that with- 
out being a member of the conference I am 
likely to be useful, I shall make it a point to 
be at your service before and even during the 
conference proceedings, assuming, of course, 
that the Wox'king Committee , wishes likewise. 

I want to cite an analogy.- You may have 
kno'wn 'the late Deeriabandhu as G. F. And-- 
rews was affectionately called by uL He 
^^-yered^^ his official connection with the 
Cambridge; Mission and the Church in order- 
^ serve religion,. India aild humanity better, 
i he_ position he. -occupied as a valuable link 


In the task you have undertaken, of which- 
I hope I fully appreciate the difficulty and 
delicacy, you certainly need the assistance and' 
goodwill of all the parties you can. The Con- 
gress help you naturally cannot have without 
the Congress being officially represented ^at 
your table. The first and also perhaps the 
main purpose of the discharge of the _ remain-; 
ing members of the Working Committee will ' 
be frustrated unless you secure the presence at- 
your table of the President of the Congress or 
whomsoever he and his Committee niay ap- 
point for the purpose. If my supposition -is 
correct, my immediate advice is that you 
shojld invite the President of the Congress. ■ I 
expect that the ban on the Congress has- 
been or will be lifted to the - extent it still 
exists. 

I am, 

Yours Sincerely 
M. K. Gandhi. 


Telegram dated June 17, from the Viceroy' 
to Mr. Gandhi: 


Thank you for your letter of 16th June. I 
nderstand your position. I am looking for- 
rard to seeing you on 24th and hope means 
lay be found for you to take part in procc- 
dines of Conference. I shall be grateful if- 
ou will communicate following message to 
daulana Abul Kalam Azadfrom me. Message, 
legins I invite you to attend or to nominate 

uly authorised representative to attend Con- 

>rence at Viceregal Lodge Simla at 10-30 
'm. on Monday 25th June. Accommodation 
dll be arranged for representative if required. . 

lessage ends. I have not released your let- , 

sr or this telegram to the Press, but havd- no . 
biectio'n to their bbing published. 



: Telegram dated June 17, from Mr. Gandhi 
tp His Excellency: 

Deeply appreciate your \virc received yester- 
day evening. In order regularise procedure 
and. facilitate despatch of work without disturb- 
ing number of Members Conference I suggest 
immediate invitation to Congress President 
attend Conference or depute Congress no- 
minee. If fixity of parity between Caste, 
Hindus and Muslims unchangeable religous 
division vvill become officially stereotyped , on 
eve of independence. Personally I can never 
subscribe to it nor Congress if I know its 
rhind. In spite of having overwhelmingly 
Hindu membership Congress has striven to be 
purely political. I am quite capable advising 
Congress to nominate all non-PIindus and most 
decidedly non-Caste Hindus. You will quite 
unconsciously but equally surely defeat pur- 
pose of Conference if parity beUveen Caste 
Hindus and Muslims is unalterable. Parity 
between Congress and League understandable. 

I. am eager to help you and the British people 
but not at sacrifice of fundamental and uni- 
versal principles. For it will be no help. If 
you desire text yesterday’s letter earlier I can 
telegraph contents. . * 

Invitation to Congress President 

; Telegram dated June 17, from Mr. Gandhi 
to the Viceroy : 

Many thanks your prompt reply to my 
letter of I6th. But in absence of reply to my 
wire even date you will admit' Congress posi- 
tion and mine remains uncertain. Hence I 
must not even on your behalf invite President 
without acceptance of my necessary amend- 
ment. 'You- will'not and cannot according to 
your wire of 16th let Conference discuss the 
question. Therefore to my great regret I 
have taken no action on your Avire under 
reply. Working Committee has not still been 
called. Private telegraphic communication 
tkrdy. Time appears to be against date fixed 
by you;. With all my willingness to help I 
hope you will appreciate unaviodable delay, 
r sug&cst your' altering : date and - clarifying 
issue -raised by me and if clarification satisfac- 
tpry^'Tsending your invitation- ' directly for 
aypiding delay.';' Should inform you -Congress. 
Pfeiniers"are held up^Dendihg 'Working' Com- 
rniittere’g ' decision; ';’T'-'am • not'-' relea'siiig' these 
cpMniiihic'Utipnr pending' 'final -decision. But 
in tins you 'Shall Judge.---; ;;; ■ ' " ' - 


The Immediate Question 

Telegram dated June IS, from the Viceroy 
to Mr. Gandhi: 

Thank you for your two telegrams of 
yesterday. I think Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad should have my invitation as soon as 
possible, and have accordingly telegraphed it 
' to him at Calcutta. 

2. Mr. Amcry’s statement in Parliament 
and my broadcast constitute terms of reference 
to Conference which I still hope will assemble 
at Simla on 25th. I clearly cannot change 
my broadcast and I have already told you I . 
do not think it desirable to discuss its details 
before the Conference, None of the persons 
or parties concerned is expected or required to 
accept or reject the proposals now. The only 
immediate question is whether the proposals 
are worth discussing at the conference and it 
is to that question that an answer will -be 
most helpful. 

3. I still think the Conference should as- 
semble on 25th, It may last some time and 
delay before it begins will not improve pros- 
pects of success, 

4. I am- releasing your letter of 16th June 
my telegram of 17th June your two telegrams 
of 1 7th June and this telegram to Press. 

Telegram dated June 18, from Mr. Gandhi 
to the Viceroy: 

Grateful for your, prompt, frank and full 
reply also for directly inviting Maulana Saheb. 
Members, being free at Conference to accept 
or reject proposals clears ground for invitees to 
attend Conference. This leaves them free dis- 
cuss pros and cons at Conference. My objec- 
tion to inevitability of parity between 
Muslims and Caste Hindus stands. If that 
view incapable of being altered by British 
Government my advice Congress will be not 
to participate in formation Executive Council. 
Congress has never identified itself with Caste 
or non-Caste Hindus and never can even to 
gain independence which will be one side , 
•untrue and suicidal. Congress to jusU y i 
existence for Manning independence o 
must remain for ever free to choose best 
and women from all classes and .,.P . 
always will. That it has for sake . 

ing Minorities chosen men to represent the 
though they have been less than b^t 
redounds-to its credit hut that 
pleaded to justify or perpetuate distinction 

.... \Contimei in 25 c'otmn 2) 



VICEROY-JINN AH CORRESPONDENCE 


Telegram from Lord Wavell, dated New 
Delhi, June 14 — 

OU may have heard my broadcast on 
Thursday evening. I'he text and 
that of the Secretary of State's simultaneous 
announcement in Parliament will appear in 
newspapers on Friday. I hope you will agree 
to attend a Conference which I have projjoscd. 

I have suggested 11 a.m. on June 25 at 
Viceregal Lodge, Simla, for the first meet- 
ing. 

“If you accept my invitation, I should wel- 
come a discussion with you before opening the 
Conference; and suggest, subject to your con- 
venience, 5 p. m. on June 24 at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla. I have had accommodation 
reserved for you at the Cecil Hotel in the hope 
that you will accept. Viceroy. — 

MR. JINNAH’S REPLY 

Telegram from Mr. Jinnah to His Excel- 
lency Lord Wavell, dated June 15 — 

“Your invitation of Thursday. Shall be 
glad to meet you on June 24 for discussion. 
But, as regards your proposals — particularly 
the Conference — I require clarification, which 
I hope will be available at our meeting on the 
24th. This will enable me to consult my 
Working Committee in the light of your 
clarification and to decide upon our course of 
action. 

“May I request you, therefore, to postpone 
the date of the Conference for a fortnight, as 
the time fixed is too short for a meeting of 
Working Committee members from all over 
India. 

“I reciprocate your appeal for co-operation 
and goodwill, and hope that the Muslim 
League will make its contribution to any just 
and reasonable provisional settlement. Please 
reply.— Jinnah.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy, said in reply 
to Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 

I have now received your telegram to me 
on June 15. I am grateful for your assurance 


ol co-t>pi'ration. My broadcast was a very 
simple statemcjit of the proposals, and my 
intention is to deal at the Leadens’ Conference 
itself with any points requiring clarification. 

“I do not tliink it advisable to enter into 
detailed discu.>sioJis before the Leaders Gon- 
forettce meets. I wottld, therefore, jircfcr to 
.'idhere to the date for the opening of the 
Conference on June 25, and hope that you 
will attend. 

“Perhaps, you could arrange for your Work- 
ing Commit tee to jneet in Simla. I shall look 
forward to seeing you on June 24. As your 
telegram Itas been jiublislicd, I am sending 
this to the Pre.ss.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah sent the following tele- 
gram to His Excelleney the Viceroy : 

“I have received your telegram of June 16. 
I note that your intention is to deal at the 
Leaders’ Conference itself with any points 
requiring clarification. It, therefore, follows 
that, till we have a complete picture of your 
proposals (as details would be no less vital 
than fundamentals), we shall not be able to 
deal with them. 

“Until I know the full details of the schcm.c 
and am in a position to place the entire scheme 
before my Working Committee, it would seive 
no useful purpose to convene the meeting. 
Further, I hope that you will understand that 
calling a Working Committee meeting in Simla 
(as suggested by you) on or before June 25 is 
fi-aught with difficulties. 

“First, they will be kept waiting indefinitely 
till the Leaders’ Conference concludes. 

“Second, it would not be easy for me to 
make arrangements for their suitable accom- 
modation and travel from various provinces 
within the short time available. 

“However, after meeting you on June 24 
for discussion (as suggested by you), I may be 
in a better position to understand the situ- 
ation and to arrange things accordingly.” — 
Jinnah. 
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RECENT EVE:>rr HAS ESCITED SO 1£UCH HCTEREST IK INHEA. AT THE SIHUS. ' CONTEP^rCE 

CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Congress Working Committee met in 
Bombay after a lapse of nearly three years 
on June 22 and 23. It issued the follovring 
statement on the Wavell proposals : — 

«®c;]!r HE "^Sorldng Committee mtcung. 

ii- after nearly three years, has to 
consider many important problems, both na- 
tional and intemational. Zvlembers of the 
"^Vorking Committee, just released from 
prison, have not even had the opportunit}.' 
to get into touch ^'.ith our people and 
to acquaint thems-eives vdth the events 
v/hich have taken place during the last 
fatefui three years. Hov/ever, in -vievr of the 
esistine circumstances the Committee con- 


sidered the proposals made fay the Viceroy in 
r^ard to the Simla conference feed for 23th 
of June and it v.ns decided that the President 
and other Congressmen insdred to the con- 
ference be authorised to attend. Certain 
directions have been given to tfaiCT ^d th^ 
have been asked to seek elucidation in rcgarti 
to ani' matter ivhich stiii requires clzn&cztson. 
It is probable that the orldng Commirtcs 
v.dli rneet again in the n^r future to consider 
these and other maiteis. ’ 

Afauiana Abul iialam Azad -/.Ired m 

\lcerov accepfeg his inHtadon and issued a 

directive to other Congress invitees to zttena 
the conference. 





Mauiana- Abul Kalam • Azad Avas . given full 
and: plenary poAvers by the Congress Working 
Corhmittee to deal tvith negotiations arising 
out- of Lord Wavell’s proposals. Mahatma 
Gandhi accompanied him in the capacity of 
an adviser. This role he played throughout 
the conference. The “Instrument of Instruc- 
tions”, given to the Congress President em- 
phasised the necessity for the Congress to try 
and combine with all elements invited to the 
conference in order to evolve a common for- 


mula fulfilling tke requirements of the Vie6-‘ 
Toy’s broadcast. It appears that the- Working 
Committee raised no serious objection A.to ::the 
political contents of the Viceroy’s broadcast, 
\vhich promised to end the political deadlock 
and at the same time offered an opportunity, of 
solving immediate problems of vital • drnport- 
ance. 

There was a consistent note : of optimism 
among Congress invitees on .their-, way ' to 
Simla. 


LEADERS MEET VICEROY 



MAHATMA GANDHI ON THE WAY TO 
VICEREGAL LODGE 


Y June 24, all the invitees to the Leaders’ 
conference had arrived in '. Simla. 
There were other leaders too who, though tiot 
invited, were anxious to contribute their.mite. 
They were in Simla in hundreds. No.'-fewer 
than 130 “special, especial and vei*y special” 
newspaper correspondents were also onithe 
scene of this great political drama. . A 
large number of them, like the invitees to jhe 
conference, were guests of the Viceroy. Never 
was Simla so full and so surcharged .'With 
excitement. 

The first act of the drama was' the meeting 
of four leaders with the Viceroy. The first to 
meet Lord Wavell was the Punjab Premier, 
Malik Khizi Havai IChan Tiwana on June, 
23. He impressed upon the Viceroy the 
necessity of reserving one Muslim seat for 
a nominee of the Unionist Party to represent 
the interests of the martial, classes of the 
Punjab. 

below: mahatma gandhi returning 

’’ROM VICEREGAL LODGE 




The Congress President, accompanied by 
Pandit Govind Baliabh Pant, was the second 
leader to visit the Viceroy. The interview 
lasted an hour and a half. As he emerged 
from the Viceroy’s House, the Maulana stated: 
“I can only say that I placed the Work'ng 
>Gommittee’s view as clearly as I could b'efore 
the Viceroy.” 

The same day Mahatma Gandhi too had an 
interview with the Viceroy. He told Lord 
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Saveli that it would not be advisable for 
im to attend the conference as he belonged 
) no organisation. Pie, however, prom^e 
> stay in Simla for giving advice. Ifte 
^iceroy accepted the position and requested 
le Mahatma not to leave Simla unti 
mference was over. 

Last to see the Viceroy was Mr. Muham- 
lad Ali Jinnah. It was as a result of this intei- 
ew that he decided to attend the conference. 






A SCENE IN THE LAWNS OF VICEREGAL LODGE : VICEROY GREETS LEADERS 

SIMLA CONFERENCE OPENS 


A t Viceregal Lodge, Simla, the 
Leaders’ Conference opened at 
11 a. m. on June 25 to consider His 
Majesty’s Government’s proposals for an in- 
terim settlement of the' Indian political dead- 
lock. All the 21 invitees, representing the 


major political parties in the country, were 
present. Only Mahatma Gandhi abstained 
from attending the conference. 

The Conference held two sessions that day. 
Adjourning at 1 p.m, it re-assembled at 
2-30 p.m. 






TEe ^ 


Obnference opened with a short' speech 
by the Mceroy who was in the chain The 
Vicei'oy said; 

“Before we begin on the agenda of this 
Conference, the outcome of which will have a 
momentous influence on the destiny of India, 
I feel there are a few -words I should say to 
you.*. 

“First,-! welcome you all as” men. who by- 
character - and ability have risen to leadership 
in your, provinces and -parties. I have called 
you together from all parts of India, at this 
critical moment in her history, to advise and' 
help;' me ■ in advancing India towards pros- 
perity,- political freedom and greatness. I 
ask^- ypu'. to give me that help in a spirit of- 
broad co-operation towards the good of India 
as a whole. 

“Itis-nota constitutional settlement, it is 
noria ' final solution of India’s complex pro- 
blems; that is proposed. Nor does the plan in 
any iway ■prejudge or prejudice the final issue. 
But if it- succeeds, I am sure, it will pave the 
way towards a settlement and will -bring, it 
nearer. 

“THe-statesmanship, wisdom and goodwill 
of all of us is here on trial, not merely in the 
eyes of India, but before the ' world. I said 
in my broadcast that on all sides there was 
something to forgive and forget. We have 
got:to rise above the level of old prejudices 
and '.enemities and of party and sectional ad- 
vantage and think of the good of India,- the 
good of 400 million people — and how "va'c 'can 
best combine to implement these new pro- 
posals made by His Majesty’s Government for 
the advancement of India, now and in the 
fhtufe. 

“It will not be easy, and unless • \ve can 
place our deliberations at a high common 
level, we shall not succeed. 

. '‘You must accept my leadership for the 
present. Until there is some agreed change in 
thej'. Constitution, I am responsible to His 
Majesty’s Government for the good 
government and. tranquillity of -India. I 
ask- you to believe in me as a sincere 
friend: of India. ! I will endeavour to guide 
the discussions of this Conference in what I 
believe to be the best interests of this countr)\ 

“On the column which stands in front of 
thb "Viceroy’s House, crowned by the Star 
of India, -arc. engraved-. these- words; Tn 
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mougnt and laith, m words and wisdom, .>iii 
deed and courage,, in life and service, so - mav 
India.be great.’ , - ' 

ference^’^’ ^ good guide for our Con- 


After the adjournment of the. conference the 
imiowi]^ official communique was. issued: 

Ihe Conference assembled at Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla, at 1 1 a.m. Their Excellencies 
met and talked to the delcga tes on the la\yn 
outside the Conference room. 

“At 11-20 the 'delegates moved into the 
Conference room, and the proceedings began 
with the Viceroy in the- chair. 

“H.E. made a short opening speech.- He 
then made a statement ' on the procedure he 
proposed for the Conference and announced 
that he had appointed Sir Evan Jenkinsi his 
Private Secretary, and Rao Bahadur V'P. 
Menon, Reforms Commissioner, to act as 
Secretaries -to the Conference. 

■; “The Conference then took up . the discus- 
sion -of the general principles of His Majeslys 
Government’s proposals. The;, discussions 
continued until 5 p.m, when the Conference 
adjourned until, tomorrow.” 


{Con (inued - from page 30) 

based, on caste or creed. Hindu Mahasabha 
is the body claiming to represent solely Hindu 
interests. Subject to Working Committee 
wishes I -shall hope present myself Simla on 
24th instant but osving to my strong views you 
can cancel the - engagement -without^ least 
offence. I expect this wire and reply if any 
will be published. Leaving for Poona Tues- 
day, 2 p,m. 

■Telegram dated June 19, from H. E. the 
Viceroy to Mr. M. K. Gandhi: 

Thank vou for your telegram of 1 8th June. 
I am- glad'. you think ground is cl^ar for jn- 
vitecs to attend Conference. I shall c.\pcct to 
hear further immediately after the meeting, on 
9 1st Tune. I am sure you appmciatc that suc- 
cess of -Conference depends on a spirit oi 
goodn-ill and co-operation among all concciii- 
td. - As you suggest I -am- rdca.smg these 
telegrams to the Press. . 



DIARY OF EVENTS 


Tuesday. Jixne 26. 

An even more cryptic communique than on 
the opening day was issued from the \''iceroy’s 
House., ‘.‘The Leaders’ Conference met at 11 
a.m. on Tuesday. By 12-30 p.m. it had reached 
certain provisional conclusions and the dele- 
gates expressed a ^vish to confer among them- 
selves. The Conference was accordingly 
adiournrd until 11 am. cn \Vcdj.esday, 
June 27.” 

.The “provisional conclusions” referred to 
in, the foregoing communique were amplified 
by press reports. Proposals of His Maje.sty’s 
Government, it appears were discussed 
clause by clause and adopted. All were 
agreed on the necessity of setting up a Gov- 
ernment to deal with post-war reconstruction, 
industrialisation plans and for fightmg 
Japan into surrender. Retention of Viceroy’s 
vgto was not seriously objected to. 

Another important point dealt with by the 
Conference was in regard to \var finance and 
the power and responsibility of the Finance 
Member in this matter. It appears that the 
question was left to be decided by the pro- 
posed Executive Council. Lord Wavcll at 
this stage was reported to have suggested that 
the remaining part of the agenda was simple 
enough and could be set aside for the time 
being. , He asked the Conference to deal with 
the question of nomination of members for 
the new Executive Council, The leaders, it 
is stated, demanded an adjournment to enable 
them to consult among themselves and their 
respective party colleagues. This request was 
accepted and the Conference was adjourned 
till next day. 




JINNAH-PANT TAI.KS 

meeting was revealed only some days later. 
Immediately after Pandit Pant’s departure 
Mr. Jinnah was closetted with some of his 
lieutenants. . , , 

While the general trend of newspaper re-' 
ports on this day was one of optimism, there 
was one discordant note. This was struck . in 
the columns of the Civil & Military Gazette. 
Mr. Ti"»ah, it stated, was bent on having all 
Muslim members nominated by the Muslim 
League. As later events proved, this was-to 
be the rock on which the Conference ; 
foundered, . 

The same day an authoritative Unionist 
spokesman declared that there could be no 
question, of the Punjab Premier agreeing to 
any arrangement which omitted a nominee. of. 
his from the personnel of the.propqsed Execu- 
tive Council. , - . : 


^Tfie Congress and the Muslim League utilis- 
ed this period in an effort to evolve a common 
formula for submission of panel. It was 
B this aim that Pandit Govind 

liallabh Pant, ex- Premier of the United Pro- 
vinces, went to Cecil Hotel that evening to 

visiting Cecil Hotel, 
I'andit Pant had been to “Manorville’ , (the 
msidence of Mahatma Gandhi) to consult 

Maujana Abul Kalam Azad 
and Mr.,Bhulabhai.Desai. , . , . 

lasted two hours 
fd 15 minutes. • What happened at this 


Apparently matters were coming to: a" 
head. • - 

Wednesday, June 27. , . r • ; f 

In the Congress camp, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad conferred with the Congress 
delegates to the Leaders’ Conference. 

The Conference itself lasted an hour) and , 
was adjourned' at the request' of the Muslirn ; , 
League leader to enable him to , continue .hisT 
talks with the Congress. ^ 

'Congress- Mu slini League negotiations di- : 
rected towards presenting to the ^^iceroy an 
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agreed list of names for the hew Executive 
Council made no progress, though Pandit Pant 
had a second meeting with Mr. Jinnah lasting 
75 ^minutes. , . 

iVfter: their meeting, Mr. Jinnah told 
a ipress representative that the negotiations 
bepyeen the Cpngress and the Muslim League 
regarding the nomination of a non-Muslim 
Leaguer for the proposed Executive Council 
had reached a critical stage. The Muslim 
League Avould never accept a position which 
would take away from it the right to nominate 
the entire Muslim personnel for the Execu- 
tive -Council. The position was described as 
a stalemate. 

The Jinnah-Pant meeting was followed by 
a Viceroy -Jinnah meeting which lasted two 
and a half hours. On Mr. Jinnah’s return 
to his residence at the Cecil, he held a two- 
hour meeting with his colleagues. Thus the 
third day of the Leaders’ Conference was 
marked by Tension. , 

It had been made clear to the . delegates 
that three conditions would govern th^^: 
selection of personnel of the new Executive 
Council.' . i- ; 


■' Firstly,' in suggesting names,' party ' repit-'' 
seritatives participating, in. the Leiadbrs’.' Con- 
ference, were’ to bear ’ in mind that thev by 
themselyes .did not exhaust all'the p'blitical • 
interests within the country, and, therefore^ ■; 
they 'HyerC toTake care'td provide representa- 
tion for 'important sections of political 
interests which for certain reasons had hot 
been included in the Simla Conference. 

^ Secondly, the Viceroy’s .right of final 'selec-/ . 
tion wdll be a positive act and not a; mere 
formality. ■ - • •■•'V. ’' , 

Thirdly, the team selected must be such as- 
to come up to the requisite standards of com- 
petence and cohesion and should be able to 
work as a team. ■ 

Thursday, June 28. 

It \yas a- day .of suspense. It tvas clear 
that the , jinnah-Pant talks had failed. The 
Congress and the League could not agree 
to' ;;conipromisc. The Congress; insisted, that 
there must be two Muslims from outdde the 
League, Mr. Jinnah asserted that the League 
alone was competent to represent Muslim 
interests. ' ' ' ' • . 


such as- 


• Pandit Govind Ballab Pant and some other 
leaders held informal discussions at the resi- 
dence of Mr. C. Kajagopalachaji. Mr. Jinnah 
conferred for 90 minutes with Muslim Leapie 
invitees. : ■ , • , . • ■ - 

Matilana Abdiil Kalam Azad [issued' a stMe- 
rrient. He said : “I ani not at this slagi: 
in a -position to say Vvhat the 'filial decision 
of The 'VVerking. Committee \vill be^ but I 
vvould like to make it cleat once' again, so 
that there may be no room for. doubt on the 
point, that the attitude of the Congress, is con- 
structive and not destructive.” 

In his reply to, a telegram ^ from the Maha- 
raja of Alwar. the Congress President re-itcrat- 
ed this sentiment: “I am doing my best to .buiW 
rather, than destroy.”. . . 

Friday, Jiine 29. 

The Leaders*; Conference met again at 11 
' A. M, Maulana Azad and Mr. Jinnah 
confessed to the Viceroy that the)' had not 
been able to come to. an agreement on the 
question- of personnel of the 'Executive 
Council. ■ r 

, The Viceroy thereupon asked thb puilics 
to submit separate fists of nominees to enable 
him to make the final choice. The lists wtc 
to be submitted To him wi thin seven days, i be 
Conference was adjourned to July'1'1- Jb'-V 

long'.adjburnment was made at. the request 
Miy Jinnah, who. wanted to consult his ,» Of 
itig .Committee before deciding whctlici 
not he should submit a panel. 

Working Committee . was , called to meet 

July 6- . . , , ^ 

Maulana Azad also called . his 
Committee for July 3. Pbc. Congress 

got into telephonic communication witn A 

Bhavan to summon Pundit Jaivaharlal to 
Simla. ^ r . 

There was no doubt That , the (^on- 

had reached a delicate stage. "0"’ 

gress and theLcaguc Presidents ivercjipntcnt^ 

Ty unable to a^'tikc any fuithc! 

without consulting their rcspecti^. 

For. the fmst time, Mr. 

authoritative tntcrpretalion _ 

stand at a press conference. » 

First, the Muslim League 

in. Delhi in March ,i,.mand 

mulntrd oiir; demand, i ne . 



...that we were , always ready, to consider any .possible on an interim and , provisional basis. 
' , proposals, to . negotiate with any .party, on the It must '.bs without prejudice , to the. , ul tint iite 
basis of equality of represention ph , the., provi- i constitutional. settlem'eht. The. ideal to \vhich 
‘ sjonal Central Government. . . . , we have always looked: forward is that of an 

.'“At that time' the party, meant wasthe Con-: a.ll-Iridia union in which, the States \yould play 
■ .-gicss, provided the British Government .made pait., 

ra’ declaration, guaranteeing . to! Muslims : . At 'the same. time we.have also recognised 
the right of self determination . and . undertak- , that the possibility of . an agreement between 
ing to abide by the:. verdict of Musliins to.give ..Hindus andMuslims .onany form of Indian 
T ;Cffect to: the Pakistan scheme in accordance unity ma\^be unattainable. ,, Any interim ad- 
with the principles, outlined in the . Lahore vance, therefore,, must in no way prejudice 
Resolution of the All India Muslim League the question whether the ultimate setllement 
m 1940. .. - js based bn a united or a divided India.’ 

“The:Wavell proposals do not concede or. “ The U’avell’ proposals have, for their 
accord with the declaration referred to. Both basis, laid down parity between Hindus, other 
the \ iccroy’s broadcast and the announce- . ,'han the .Scheduled Gaste.s, and Muslims, 
mentby the Secretary of State contain certain We have no illusions about this parity because 
' assurances. bh the Executive Council, as proposed, the 

’ p Secretary of State for. India said as Miisliin' ciuoja will not be rhbre than onc- 

follows ; ‘At the presept juncture this is only third, and in the whole .of the Evecutivc 


•.Gpundl, Muslims will be jn a mmonty ot 
^one-third. . . 

i Whereas the Hindu quota ■will be in 
!parity with Muslims, there will be the 
, ^Scheduled Caste representation, and Sikh 
•representation and we do not know yet which 

■ ;dther community or communities wll secure 

because the strength of the 
new. Executive Council has yet to be deter- 
;rriined; So is the case with regard to the 
composition which is yet to be determined. 

■ ; '“Now,\as regards the Scheduled Castesj 
;their real grievance is of soci"I tyranny and 

^ -^economic oppression in Hina*., society, but 
y r'vvith regard to their political ideal or political 
'goal, it is the same so far as Scheduled Castes 
. jare concerned. 

1 “So, the representative or representatives 
of 'the Scheduled Castes will not have any 
particular bias for us, although w'e have the 
fullest sympathy ^vith them and we shall al A'ays 
. be ready and. willing to help them to improve 
;their position socially and economically. 

. ; . “Therefore, it follows that the Congress will 
. ion mainy important matters be safely entitled 
:to count on their support. 

. “As regards Sikh representation, they are 
ialfeady opposed to dividing India and their 
Apolitical ideal or goal is the same as those 
■of the Congress, And so they are not likely 
to have any particular bias for us. 

“As to any other communities I do not 
know’ yet,. 

“Then, there will be two British members, 

• the Commandertin-Chief and the Viceroy. 

• The. composition of this Council •will, there- 
fore, be such as to enable the Congress in'vari- 

- ably to command majority^ 

“I know the Viceroy’s veto is there and I 
know that Mr. Amery says that the veto will 
be exercised to protect minorities but also I 
know that the Governor-General and the 

• Viceroy will be placed in a vciy invidious 
' position if he \verc to exercise the veto con- 

■ stanlly and as a normal business. 

“The powers and functions . of the proposed 
Executive Council are stated by Mr. Amery 
' as foPows in presenting the White Paper in the 
House of Commons. 

“ ‘There is nothing in the proposals, if 
accepted, that will debar members of the < 
Council from dealing \vith the ^v■holc problem i 
' of reconstruction entirely as they please. Ir J 
will be for them to decide the industrial, agn- 
cultural and hcaltlt policies and so on. 1 


^t W’lll be in their potverj m far at 
British India is concerned, to decide who is 
to represent her as Ministers in fercign capi- 
tals, and in W’hich capitals India vtishes to k 
represented. The proposals, if accepted, ot'- 
pose no real barrier or check upon India’s 
freedom to_ pursue her otvn course, both a: 
home and in the w’orld.’ 

“ There are no adequate provisions again-t 
the Confess forcing its decisions by a majority 
vote against the Muslim block. Therefore, wV 
will have to consider how to provide agaimt 
this position. 

“We are willing to make full contribution 
to any just and reasonable settlement, Tne 
Congress has already claimed the right to 
choose a member or members from Ihe Mus- 
lim block and some other party or parties may 
make similar claims. 

“ While we have every desire to find a 
solution and come to an agreement, this point, 
namely, that the Congress or any other body 
should be entitled to choose a Muslim from 
the Muslim block, is one which ''■-■c 
cannot accept cither on principles or on 
the facts as they arc before us, 

“ Muslims desire honestl]^ to come lo a 
settlement and not play ^rith facts. 
do not think that it can possibly be denied 
that 99 per cent of the Muslims of India^ arc 
with the League. We have not lost a single 
by-election except one, and that was in the 
early days of 1937, out of about /O by-clcc* 
tions. 

“ The total number of Muslim incn^fi 
in all the provincial legislatures and the Cen- 
tral Legislature is some^vhere about 600 ana 
out of them there are only about 30 w'fio 
are Congressite Muslims and who happenc 
to be in one or other provincial legislature. 

“ I am told that in the Cchtral Lcg/slatur^ 
there is not a single Congressite Muslim from 
a Muslim electorate. There arc two 
who have been returned ^7 
We maintain, therefore, that the 
League alone and nobody fisc is , 

give the names for the entire Muslim 
to the Viceroy. . 

“ There cannot be unanimity ^ 

I do not think you w’lll find it any \ -> 

‘-‘There arc handful of Muslims 
outside the League and ihct c . r ^ 
who arc in the Congress 
I am true to say at the mos ^ v-Jicn it 

“I think, one of ^ Mu»'im» h' 

being argued that there arc hfu.mn- 



■ Congress, said that’ one swallow; docs not make 

. an Indian summer. . - ■ ■ 

“Nor do a few Hundred Muslims in the -Con- 
gress makethe Congress' ' either a body repre- 
sentative ' of India as a whole or support its 
claim to have a voice in the- selection of 
the members. of the; M-usIim block.' • ■ 

. “ 'I do. hope that' when the full-scheme has 

■ been- formulated,' it will ‘give , us sufficient 
security, so'Hhat it will be' acceptable to the 
Muslim nation that we represent.” 

In reply to a question, it was .stated by 
Njawabzada Liaqat Ali, who was present, 

' that the nuiriber' of members elected on the 
i League ticket throughout the Iridiah legisla- 
tures was ■about 420' out 'of a total of 600.- 

By now it was freely bruited about that the 
'Vicerciy ■ would* bypass' the League if Mr. 
■'■'Jinnah stuck to hif view. The Associated Press 

■ ••'bf America,' hdw^e-ver, repotted that according to 
‘"•League' spok'esrrieri this, was' ndt’dikel-y'' to hap- 
" pen.' - ■' Tlidy relied* ph 'the British Government’s 

.'"declaratidnk that 'nb. -Gevernment' would-'' be 
" formed ■ -without the' 'consent of the ■ -League 
‘■'and file' Congress. ' A new ■- declaration- by 
Parliament would be iiecessary if the League 
\yere to be excluded. 

Mahatma Gandhi in* an interview \vith - 
the Associated > Press of America made the 
following points ':'— , 

(1) The- ; -Congress is ,not a communal 
; ; - --. body arid can never. become a sectional 
; -•■'organisation. 

(2) The Congress is the only organisation 
; that has tried to think and act in terms 

of the whole nation. 

! (3) The Congress , entered these negotia" 

. tions with the’ hope of setting up an in- 
terim Government which will be the 
■ first step towards independence. 

- Ji^hah wanted hihi to attend 

the conference, he could force him 
to do so. . 

Answering a request that he should give a 
report on the negotiations as they stood at the 
moment, Mahatma Gandhi said “I udsh 
I could, but I am here only as an adviser. 

I have for years been advising the Congress, 
but now I have constituted myself as both 
adviser to the Congress and an adviser to the 
Viceroy and through him to the British people. 
That makes my position exceptionally delicate.” 


; Mr. Jinnah in an interview -proposed that 
Mahatma Gandhi should drop the present; con- 
ference and work out with the Muffim League- 
a new agreement in which Pakistan should 
bean accepted arrangement. - . 

“If Mahatma Gandhi will accept the basis of 
Pakistan, we need not trouble about this con- 
ference, ” Mr. Jinnah stated. 

- Side by side then, Mr. Jinnah said- the 
Congress and the Muslim League could work 
to achieve freedom and indejDendencC for “ all 
the peoples of India.” 

In a sense It was an invitation to resume 
the talks which Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. 
Jinnah held last autumn in an -effort to arrive 
at a mutual ' agreement on* - setting- ; up ■ ' a 
national Government for India;' - j 
' Replying to a' statement made by 'Mahatma 
Gandhi in the' foregoing interview in vvKichi.he 
stated that' if Mr. ' Jiiihah wanted him at 
the Viceroy’s Conference, he could make 
i'hirii come by simply calling for » him, Mr. 

■ Jinnah- said : ; .. ; : . -■ , 

“Mr. Gahdiii' was invited by the Viceroy 
'as the recognised leader of one of the two 
main political parties, namely, the Congress, 
but he declined;” Mi'. Jinnah added : “Even 
in his interview he says the Congress is legally 
, represented and, therefore, he can have no place 
in it. How can I take him to the Conference, 
when he says he has no place in it?” 

Further referring to the Gandhi interview, 
Mr, Jinnah said. “ I entirely, agree that, 
technicality apart, without Mr. Gandhi’s 
consent. any arrangements that ma.y be agreed 
upon ball suffer seriously. We know that Mr, 
Gandhi’s advice means almost an order so far 
as the Congress is concerned. But I notice 
now that he has constituted himself adviser 
not only to the Congress but to the Viceroy 
and through him to the British people.” 

He then quoted a section of the 1943 Lea- 
gue resolution which stated. “ The Muslim 
League, as it has been repeatedly made clear, 
stands not only for Pakistan and the freedom 
of Muslims but also for the freedom and in- 
dependence of Hindustan and the Hindus.” 

Referring then to the Viceroy’s proposals 
for an interim Government, Mr. Jinnah 
said : “ I wonder whether Mr, Gandhi reali- 

ses that this interim arrangement will con- 
tinue until a bigger issue has been settled 
by an agreement between us, whether it should 
be a divided India or umied India, \yhethcr 
tve are to have a constitution or constitutions. 
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■ -'•“ .Ana, therefore,, this preliminax 7 , , issue ■ would not ' .hesitate to leav 
~-nf ^Pakistan, must be . settled , first, and,. the 
-sooner it is done, the better for all concerned.” 


Saturday June 30, 

” • “If. 1; had my way I would make the interim 
-fGoverhment consist of top men, irrespective 
of caste, creed or colour,” said Mahatma 
.Gandhi in an exclusive interview with A. S. 
;-Bharatan, the Associated Press of India "Special 
. Correspondent. - . ' 

Q^. — “ What M'ould be the composition of 
the , interim Government if you had your 


c out anyone at 
present in the Congress, if he felt that better 
men were available .outside, who would work 
in. their respective spheres so as to bring full 
independence at the earliest time possible. 

Q,- — “ In the course of your correspondence 
with the Viceroy on his proposals, you object- 
ed to the, term 'Caste Hindus’ in :thc -matter 
of parity of representation .for Hindus . and 
Muslims adding that if this parity between 
Caste Hindus and Muslirns was unalterable, 
then the Congress could have no place in the 
hew Government. ' . 


■;Way? ” ■ - ..... , ' 

• ■ Mahatma;Gandhi answered,: “The interim 
. Government -would consist of top men, irres- 
pective of caste, creed or colour. ” 

- . Mahatma Gandhi added : “If I . became 
the' Viceroy -of Iridia I would .startle, the 
world with, my - list and yet make it accep- 
-.dable.’.’.'-'r- • •• •, 

■ Asked to" explain what he meant by -“ top 
men”, Mahatma Gandhi amplified his re-:. 

• rmarki by- saying that he meant men and 
! ■ .women who : were the fittest to do the woi'k 

that, the country, needed. , 

I ' Mahhtma' Gandhi further stated -that he ■ 


“ According to a report the Congress dele- 
gates tp the Conference have accepted parity 
between Hindus other than Scheduled Castes, 
and Muslims. Have you any comment to 
make on this ?” 

Mahatma Gandhi replied : “ If Congress 

men have accepted - parity, it cannot be ;in 
the sense you imagine. 1. interpret the Vicere- 
,gal pronouncement to mean — that neither 
xpmmunity can ask for more representation 
than;the other in the National Cabinet. Thus 
Hindus other than Scheduled Castes can, if 
■they wish, be less but not more than Mus- 
lims.” 
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Q;r- ‘ Do you approve tlic procedure sug- 
gested by Lord Wavcll on Friday at the 
Leaders’ Conference for sclccliou of the new 
Executive Council — that all Parlies shoxdd 
submit sepurate panels of names to the N'iceroy 
first j that thereafter ho would consult Party 
Leaders before making his final sclee.lion ; and 
place the personnel finally selected by him 
before the Conference for approval ?’’ 

Mahatma Gandhi replied. “ Tlie proced- 
ure suggested by Lord Wavcll is, in my 
opinion, good in as much as the Viecnoy does 
not seek to impose his will on the ConfciVnce. 

“ The Viceroy has said in hi.s opening re- 
marks to delegates that the various (“lemcnts 
represented in the Coitfcrcnce should regard 
him (the Viceroy) as their leader. 

It is a good and dignified expression that 
Lord Wavcll has used. He thus acts at the 
Conference as its leader and not as the a'lent 
of Whitehall,” 

* * 4 : 


Maulana Azad in an interview declared 
that the Congress approach to the ^Vnvell plan 
was not dictated by party considerations, but 
that it was national. “The Congress approach 
is independent, without reference to what 
other parties would or would not do.” 

In answer to a question the Congress Presi- 
dent explained that by agreeing to participate 
rm the Conference the Congress had shown its 
/readiness to be constructive in its attitude 
' rather than destructive. 


Tlie Congress could vciy ^v•ell have demand- 
ed,; he said, the release of all political pri- 
soners still under detention and also the 
removal of the ban on the All India Congress 
Committee and other allied organisations 
before agreeing to participate in the .Simla 
Conference.^ Nobody could have blamed the 
Congress if it had insisted on the fulfilment' of 
th^e conditions as a pre-requisite for Congress’ 
participation. - . ^ 

^ not do even at the 

risk of l^mg misunderstood by its own fol- 
oweis. This, added the Maulana, proved 
the readiness of the Congress to contribute its 

of the constructive move 
that had been made by Lord Wavell. 

o ^ould not, have gone 

® “All reasonW 

havp ^ e the Congress could not 

have gone farther- than this.” , 

T> Congi'css approach , the 
? ' before it -the" national 



“ooxt:ur.s< AimROAcn is national” azad 


point of view and any step which the 
Congress takes will be in accordance with its 
traditions and jinlicy. For instance, when the 
Congress prepares the panel, it will sec 
to it tiial it nominates Hindus, Muslims, 
Harijans and other communities. 

The Congress President further made it 
clear that the selection of the pcnsonncl for the 
panel ivould not lie confined to Congrc,ssmen 
alone. “'Our object is to have the best men 
in the country, irrespective of the fact whether 
they arc Congressmen or not.” 

In reply to a suggestion made in certain 
quarters that the Congress was big enough to 
afiTord to yield to the Muslim League without 
suffering in stature or r-rcstige, the Maulana 
said : “I do not share that view. I feel that 
jf the Congress fails to show suflicient strength 


,nd determination at a critical 


jjkc the present, the future of the 
organisation will be jeopardised,’’ 

Apart from these interviews the leaders 
a restful day at Simla. . 


juncture 

Congress 


had 


On his way to Simla, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru in .an inteiview said: “We feel we 
must succeed at Simla. The Congress Presi- 
dent and the Congress people are trying their 
best to find a solution, but that does not 
mean that the offer or whatever it is, takes us 
any. distance, “We -feel, however, that it may 
creatc a situation which might help in soh^i^ 
the problem arid therefore, we must tr}' 
it to succeed. I diink Mr. Jinnah is 
wrong in thinking that every Muslim 

the Executive Council should 

the -Muslim League.” • , " . \ - 



Jiilv. I was essentially a Jawaharlal Day ' 

‘" 'at Simla. ' ‘ " . ' - ' ' ' 

Above : Jawaharlal and.Azad looking at ; 
. , . the Crowds. . ’ 

'Right top : Jawaharlal addressing a 
Crowd.' 

Right below : Ja^v•aharlaI and Azad in' , 
, Conference at “Armsdell” : 



Sunday, July, 1. 

'Tills was essentially a Jaivaharlal day in 
Simla. There was practically no political dis- 
cussion except a two-hour meeting between 
Mahatma Gandhi on the one side and Maulana 
Azadj Pandit Jaivaharlal Nehru and Acharya 
Kripaiahi bn>the other. This ivas more in the 
nature of exchanging notes and posting Pandit ■ 
Nehru with all that had happened. 

Paiidit Nehru addressed a press conference 
ivithin a few, minutes of, his arrival in Simla 
made a. speech to a large, crowd. 

.A^ed.if he.wquld feel happy to be included 
in the .Viceroy’s - new Executive Council, the 
Paiidit’ replied that Ae questionofhishap- 
niness or otherwise did not arise. The real; 

question was as to who ivould choose him ; 


that is to say, if he was chosen' bv; the Con- 
gress "^Vorking Corrimittee or the ; Gphgr^s 
Pi'esiderit and ivas directed by them to, go arid 
work in the Viceroy’s Executive Council,- it 
would be a different thing from the position 
if lie were chosen by the 'V'iceroy to, do so. 

Pandit Nehru added.; “If I atn chosen by 
the Congress, I cannot at present say whether. 
I will say yes or no. It will all depend on 
circumstances and my mood. I am a man ol 
discipline and if the Congress decides to parti-, 
cipateinthe new Executive Gpundl.^and^ 
am chosen by the Congress,, , • ' 

Viceroy’s choice will merely fpimJ. , 
would, therefore, have to - consider the 
tion but as I said, before my . decision vill , 

depend on circumstances and my moo . 
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konday, July 2. 

Two statements, one by Nawab/.ada Liaqat AH Khan, General Secretary of the All India 
Muslim League, and another Ijy Professor Humayun Kabir, Secretary to the Congress Presi- 
dent, were issued to the press. These statements contrast the points of view of the two Muslim 
Schools of thought — the Muslim League and Nationalist Muslims. 


League View. 

M AWABZADA Liaqat Ali Khan, 

General Secretary of the All-India 
Muslim League, in an interview \vith the Asso- 
ciated Press declared that the demand 
of the Congress for a share in the Muslim 
quota of seats in the Executive Council is most 
unreasonable and has no justification what- 
soever.” 

TheNawabzada \s’as asked : "Nou’ that 
both the Congress and the Muslim League 
have once again made their vie\vpoints clear, 
do you feel there is still a possibility of com- 
promise on the question of nomination of 
Muslim members ?” 

He replied ; “On the question of the 
nomination of Muslim members of the pro- 
posed Executive Council, the position of the 
Muslim League has been made abundantly 
clear by Mr. Jinnah in his Press conference, 
and it has been shown that the demand of 
the Congress for a share in the Muslim quota 
is most unreasonable and has no justification 
whatsoever. 

“It would be illuminating to read Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s summing up of the posi- 
tion of the so called nationalist Muslims in 
his autobiography as far back as 1934. 
He (Nehruj writes : ‘There came a time 
when they (nation.ilist Muslims) had noth- 
ing left to call^ their own, no fundamental 
jwinciple on which they stood except one and 
that had been the very sheet-anchor of their 
group : joint electorates. But again the 
policy of the lesser evil presented the fatal 
choice to them, and they em’erge from the 
ordeal minus that sheet-anchor. 

“Pitiful Story” 

they stand divested of every 
practice — on the basis of 
which they formed their group and which they 
jffoudly nailed to their masthead — of every- 
thing, all except their name. The collapse and 
elimination of the nationalist Muslims as a 
group as individuals they are of course still 
leaders of the Congress — forms a 
ptitul story. It took many years, and the 

^vritten this year 

\ ty34). 


After quoting the above passage Nawab' 
zada Liaqat Ali Khan said : “This was the 
position of the so-called nationalist Muslims 
in 1934. Today in the year of grace 1945, 
they have absolutely no position and are com- 
pletely wiped off except a few individuals 
who arc in the Congress for reasons of their 
own.” 

Asked \\'hat the attitude of the Muslim 
League was likely to be in case the personnel 
of the Muslim block in the Executive Council 
was not confined by the Viceroy to the 
Muslim League nominees, Nawabzada Liaqat 
Ali Khan replied : “Air. Jinnah has already 
given an indieation on this point in his Press 
conference and I do not think there is any 
need for me to say anything further.” 

* ii-' * 


Nationalists’ View. 

££ jrn his Press conference, Mr Jinnah refer- 

JK. _ red to the strength of the Muslim League 
Party in various legislatures. A correct indi- 
cation of strength can be obtained only in a 
general election,” said Prof. Humayun Kabir, 
secretary to the Congress President, Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, in a statement to the 
Press. “In the last general election, the 
League obtained only four per cent of the 
Aluslim votes cast, and no party or organiza- 
tion can honestly claim members except those 
returned on its own ticket. Since then, there 
have been some by-elections but as is well known, 
by-clcctions are no test of public support. 
Even then the League has not always won. 
In the Punjab it lost to the Unionist Party 
in Dera Ghazi Khan and in Sind to Khan 
Bahadar Alaula Baksh of the Azad Muslim 
Party. 

“A district board election 
indication of public opinion, 
is almost the same as for the 
the district board elections 
Bengal, the League could not 
half the Muslim seats. 

“The League lost heavily in Sialkot and 
Sheikhupura while it could not secure even 
one seat in Gampbellpur. A more revealing 
instance is the last Calcutta Corporation 
elections. Out of the 11,000 Muslim votes 
cast, the League secured only a little over 
6,000 while the votes cast against the League 
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The electorate 
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of Noakhali in 
win more than 
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\vcre well over 4,000. This is the nearest 
appcoach ^vc have had to a general election in 
the recent past, and it is well known that the 
League is much stronger in towns than in 
rural areas. 

No Majority 

“So far as the position in the" legislatures is 
concerned, the League has no majority in any 
of the Muslim majority provinces. We threw 
out the League Coalition Ministry in Bengal, 
in spite of the fact that it had the support of 
the European Party and its porteges. The 
League could never have gone into office in 
Bengal except for gubernatorial patronage 
and European backing. Only 39 members 
^vcre originally returned to the Bengal Assem- 
bly' on the League ticket and the genuine 
membership of the League Party there has 
never exceeded 43. This was the number in 
the Opposition \vhcn Mr Fazlul Haq formed 
his Progressive Coalition Ministry. 

“Nor has the League ever had a majority 
of the Muslim members in the Punjab. It 
is the Unionist Party which claims a clear 
majority and is a standing refutation of all 
League claims. 

“The position in the Frontier is still worse 
for the League. The League was never in 
a position to form a Ministry', except with the 
support of the Governor. The moment 
the Congress Party challenged its claim to 
office, it tumbled do^vn ^vith hardly any 
struggle. 

“In Assam and Sind, party allegiances are 
fluid and uncertain. Even then the present 
Ministry in Assam can continue only so long 
as the Congress Party choses to keep it in 
office. If the Congress Party -went into Oppo- 
sition or even ' ^vithdrew its support. Sir A!. 
Saadullah ^vouId be forced to go out. In 
Sind also, it is the support or toleration of 
the Congress Party \\'hich is keeping Sir 
Ghulam Hussein in office. If the Congress 
had chosen to support Khan Bahadur Maula 
Baksh, it would have been he and not Sir 
Ghulam Hussein who -would have represented 
Sind in the conference today'. 

“Of the four Aluslim majority provinces, 
the Frontier is represented today in the con- 
ference by a member of the Congress and the 
Punjab by a member of the Unionist Party'. 
Bengal alone is represented by a member of 
the League, but he has hardly the right to 
speak on behalf of the province after his de- 
cisive defeat in the legislature.” 


Tuesday, July 3. 

“Alanorville” was the hub of activity to- 
day'. Here the Congress working Committee 
met. Alahatma Gandhi was present by 
special invitation. Maulana Azad made a 
report to his colleagues about the happenings 
at the Leader’s Conference and explained to 
tliem the stage it had reached. The main 
task before the Committee Avas selection 
of personnel for the proposed Executive 
Council. 

;f< 


The Associated Press of India reported 
that the Leader’s Conference on Friday, June 
29 unanimously agreed on the following five 
points : — 

“(1) To effectively prosecute the -^v'ar against 
Japan till victory is won; 

“(2) To recommend for the ne^v Executive 
Council men of ability' and influence, and who 
are capable of taking decisions and ass^ing 
responsibility for carrying put such decisions; 

“(3) To take steps, as soon as the newExecu- 
tive Council has been established, to solve a 
long term, problem the future constitutiona 
structure of India. 


“(4) Till such time as the new constitu- 
tion comes into force to -work under t e 
present constitution; 

“(5) To accept the e.xplanation given by 
Lord Wavell in his broadcast speech and by Mi- 

Leopold Aniery (Secretary of State for India; 

in his speech in the House of Commons o 
i hp evprrise of veto bv the Viceioy# 



maulana azad and acharyaJkriplani 
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“The Lcaclciv c.outcreuoo voUhI on ilie 
five points and accepted them. 

“All the Partie.s represented at the l.e.ideix 
Gonlcreuce (except tlio Mudim Lr.e:ne;» .ptnyd 
to submit panels of names !ur the new I .n< i n- 
tivc Council to the ^'icero\ — at the late st b\ 
July G. 

“The Muslim Leaatue leader. Mr. M. A. 
Jinnah, however, while ])rnvislouaiiy a.eeept- 
ing the above points, me.de a reservation (hat 
he could submit a pane! «d'name.s only a!t< r 
consultation with his \\or];ing Caimmiivec. 

“The various Parlies mtendin;', the Simla. 
Conference arc thus committed to tin- areep- 
tanceofthc Wavcll Plan to the oaeiii nnmtion- 
cd above. 


“ The only point on ichkh 
reached icns the one rehitinr, 
the new Executive Council. 


inyeetr.cn! Ltniit.' 

til liv 


he 


Final Selection 

“As efforts outside the laside;;; Conference, 
have not succeeded in producing .-m agreed 
proposal on this matter, the \';ceroy he.s. under 
the terms of his broad ca.st, taken up'iii bitn- 
sclf the rc.spon.sibility for ma.king tin; finad 
selection from the panels of name.; submit- 
ted by various Parlies. 

“In making the final .selection, the. Viceroy 
will, in addition to consulting Parly Ic.'nhas. 
also ensure partly ol' rcju'eseniatinti between 
non-SchcduIcd Caste Mindus and Muslims 
and representation for other intcre.sts. 

“After the final selection, the. Viceroy will 
place the personnel before the I.c.adci s Clon- 
ferencefor its approval when it will be lime for 
Parties represented at the Simla Conference to 
say whether they would accept it or not. 

“The Muslim League has not yet made up 
its mind on this issue; but talks in Clongrcss 
circles indicate (so far as the Congress i.s con- 
cerned) that there appears to be no dilli- 
culty in thc acceptance of the IVavell Plan as 
an interim measure. 

_ “The Working Committee of the Congress 
IS now concerned with the selection of person- 
nel w’hich the Congress is to recommend to the 
Viceroy. 

While Mr. Gandhi in his letter to the 
\ iceroy and in his iuteiwicw to the Associat- 
ed Press of India said that if he had his way 
e would select men irrespective of caste, 
creed, colour, or party, the Working Commit- 
tee appears to be of the opinion that the 


Congrc.ss .sliotdd srleiu top num in the Congt'ess 
as far u.s possibhx'' 

i;: t!: 

.‘\ meeting of MasK'.r ara Singh s five 
.'idviscr.s .appointed by the Woi’king Committee 
of the .Shromani Akaii Dal ^vas held. It 
disetjssi'd (he finestion ol nominating .'i Sikh 
representative on (lie jiroposed Ivxccutiv'e 
Coiunil. 


Indian 


M..u!;m:! A;'.ad issued llie following inc.ssage 
to the Indian people : 

Ast.ad’s Message To Indians 

/O IMl.A, July :k— In the eoimseofan ex- 
P‘^ einsive imervlew with Khawaja Ahmed 
-\bbas. special represeiiuuive ol the Bombay 
Cluonu te’', .Maulana Av.ad, Congrc.ss 1 resident 
lias issued the. following two messages, oni- 
thr people of India and the other to 
Muslims. . . 

To the Indian people -.- '‘This is a cnticnl 
mom.mt in our political J 
ii is essential tluvl we, should keep ^ 

the real significance of the icmpnniry situat o 
Pku has arisen in the country. We t^ouM 
neitiie.r attach e.xaggm-ated and 
iniport.anee to the Wavell oiler nor sbonld 
we ignore '.he re.'d demands and 
the situation. Cnnsisteni with the dclencc 
,t,r lu-inciple;-. if llie ^^•ay is opened to a icm- 
)nr.av solution leading to our ultimate goal 
of (Veedom then -sve should unhesitatingly 
ivail ourselves of it. If snch a way is not 
..pened then ^ve should watch _ our ^step and 
itoi budge an inch from our position. 

To the Indian Muslims “The Muslims 
of India should not think for a moment that 
the Muslims in the Congress arc blind to the 
genuine doubts and grievances of the Muslim.,. 
Indeed, perhaps they realize this _ situation 
better than anyone else. The point, howy 
ever, is, what should Ije the correct approach 
to remove these doubts and gneyanccs . 
The difrcrcncc between the nationalist Muslims 
and the Muslim League is not of the ultimate 
aim which after all is the wellbeing and 
honouralile existence of the Indian Mushms 
in a free India but of methods to be used Jo 
achieve the desired end. And if we so desire 
we can easily remove even this difference over 
our respective methods. What is needed ^ is 
broad vision, large-heartedncss and sincerity 
of purpose.” — 
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Wednesday, July 4. 

The Congress Working Committee met at 
“Armsdell” at 9 A. M. Maulana Hussain 
Ahmad Madani, President of the Jamiai-ul- 
Ulama-i-Hind, was present by special invi- 
tation. 

At 2 P. M. the Working Committee met 
again at “Manorville”. A complete picture 
of the Wavell plan, elucidated and explained 
by Lord Wavell in his personal discussion with 
the Congress President and Mahatma Gandhi 
on the eve of the Leaders’ Conference, was 
presented to the Committee by Maulana 
Azad, 

It will be recalled that when the Working 
Committee met in Bombay, it had issued an 
‘Instrument of Instructions’ to the Congress 
President to obtain certain clarifications and 
elucidations from Lord Wavell by seeking an 
interview with him prior to a meeting of the 
Leaders’ Conference. 

“The Working Committee had authorised 
the Congress President to participate in the 
Leaders’ Conference provided he was satisfied 
after his interview with the Viceroy that 
points of doubt in the minds of members of 
the^ Working Committee had been clarified. 

MEMBERS OF THE CONGRESS WORKING COMMITTEE AT SIMLA 
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“^These points related to^ 

“(1) The question of exercise of veto power 
by the Viceroy. 

‘‘(2) The question of war expenditure — 
which would mainly be under the control of 
the War Member (the Gommander-in-Chief), 
though the Finance Member would be the 
person enrtusted with the responsibility of 
finding the necessary funds. 

“(3) Whether the Wavell Plan provided 
sufficient scope for the interim Government to 
take the initiative in framing the new consti- 
tution envisaged under the Gripps proposals ; 
and thereby solve the long term problem of 
the future constitutional structure of India. 

“Congress doubts in regard to the use of 
veto power by the Viceroy were removed 
during the Azad — Wavell interview. 

“Similarly, on the question of war expendi- 
ture the Viceroy indicated to the Congress 
President that though the War Minister ivould 
submit his budget for war expenses, it would 
be open to the Finance Member to examine 
the budget carefully and to say to iv’hat e,vtcnt 
it would be reduced and to what extent he 
could meet it. 



'‘As regards the third point — fuuirc con- 
stitutional structure of India — tltc Congress 
President having thus obtained satisfactory 
elucidation of doubts issued a directive to 
Congress invitees to participate in the. Leadens’ 
Conference. 

“At the Conference itself, all these three 
is-sucs were raised; and from the trend of 
discussions at the Coiiference and the 
c-xplanations given by Lord \Va\‘eIl, C^mgress 
delegates felt satisfied on these points. 


be that once it accepts the \Vavcll Plan and 
thejicw Government has been formed, it can 
hasten .steps necessary to call a Constituent 
Assembly to frame a new constitution. 

“The Working Committee was on Wednes- 
<lay provided with this picture by the Congress 
President in detail. 

“In order to supjjlcmcnt the Congress Pre- 
.si<l(!nt*.s report and furtlicr to strengthen his 
stands in re.spect of commitments he had 
already made at the Leaders’ Conference on 
behalf of the Congre.ss, Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the Working Committee: 



PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU AND DR. KHAN SAHIB ON THi: WAY TO THE CONGRESS WORKING 

COMMITTEE .MEETING 


“Lobby talks indicate that the Congress 
feels that, though the Wavell Plan in respect 
of its political contents does not transfer 
enough power, it contains provisions which 
will enable the new Government to call a con- 
stituent Assembly as soon as possible to frame 
a new constitution for India — as envisaged 
in the Gripps Offer. 

Therefore, the interim nature of the pro- 
I^sed Government, it is stated, does not worry 
the Congress. The Congress view appears to 


DOUBTS CLEARED. 

“Alanuy points ol doubt were raised by 
several members and both Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Mr. Gandhi cleared these 
doubts- 

“When the Working Committee has resumed 
on Thursday morning, it will initiate disciis- 
sion on the personnel to be selected by the 
Congress.- On Thursday afternoon, Mr. 
Gandhi will- continue his address. 
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"The Congress High Command hopes to 
complete a list of names by Friday,” concludes 
the political correspondent of the Associated 
Press of India. 

“Whether the Congress should submit a 
srnall panel of names and insist upon the 
Viceroy accepting all the names recommend- 
ed, or whether it should submit a sufficiently 
large list of representatives of all communities 
and interests, and leave discretion to the 
Viceroy to select from such a list was the 
subject debated for two hours on Wednesday 
by the Congress Working Committee,” conti- 
nues the Associated Press of India political 
correspondent. 

“More than one member, it is gathered, 
emphasised during Wednesday morning’s dis- 
cussions that if the Congress submitted a 
limited number of names and insisted on Loi'd 
Wavell’s accepting all the names a deadlock 
might arise. 

The Congress would be acting in precisely 
the same way as the Muslim League though 
Congress leaders had proclaimed their inten- 
tion to accept the Wavell Plan provided 
certain points were clarified and doubts were 
removed. 

Sponsors of this viewpoint held that the 
purpose of the Simla Conference was to end 
the present political deadlock, and there was 
no point in adopting a course which in trying 
to solve the main deadlock would ci'eate a 
new deadlock — defeating the purpose of the 
Conference. 

“Supporters of this stand are reported to 
have argued that opinion so far expressed by 
toprrank Congress leaders had dearly indicated 
that the Congress was in favour of acceptance 
of the Wavell plan provided it aflforded suffi- 
cient scope for Congress efforts towards attain- 
ment of national independence. 

“The Leaders Conference had come to the 
conclusion that the Wavell Plan afforded such 
opportunities. That being the case, there was 
no point in adopting a course which would 
create new difficulties. 

“Furthermore, both Mr. Gandhi and 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had been con- 
vinced of the sincerity of purpose of Lord 
Wavell. Therefore, it vvould be quite appro- 
priate for the Congress to submit a panel of 
name 5 and leave the matter in the hands of 
the Viceroy, who would make tlic final 
selection. 


“The task facing the Congress Working 
Committee in the words of a pi'ominent 
Congress leader, if a stupendous one, — ^for 
never was the Congress (except perhaps during 
the Cripps negotiations in 1942) called upon 
to give up — at any rate temporarily — its revo- 
lutionary policy and to assume responsibilities 
of government both at the Centre and in the 
provinces, writes the Associated Press of India 
political correspondent in a third dispatch. 

“The Congress Working Committee is there- 
fore concentrating its attention on the following 
questions. 

“1. What is to happen lo the Congress 
organisation ? 

“2. Who are the fittest persons to be put in 
positions of power and responsibility at the 
Centre and in the provinces? 

“3. How to produce a Government, as . 
envisaged in the Wavell Plan in co-operation 
with other elements in the country, capable of 
taking effective steps to create machinery for 
framing a new constitution ? 

“4. How could team work be secured. 

“5. How to ensure co-ordination bePvecn 
the Centre and provinces so as to avoid repeti- 
tion of events like the Bengal famine ? 

“6. How could all the resources of Govern- 
ments — those of the Centre and of the Pro- 
vinces — be directed towards pulling the country 
out of present abnormal conditions ? 

“Such are questions that have been engaging 
the attention of the Working Committee since 
it began discussions in Simla on Tuesday. In 
the words of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the 
Working Committee is discussing the Wavell 
Plan and all questions arising therefrom.” 


'hursday, July 5. 

The Congress Working Committee held two 
ttings, one at “Armsdcll” and 

Manorvillc”. At the invitation of Man am 
Lzad all Congress invitees to 
Conference attended the second sess oi d 
Vorking Committee. What transpncd ihcic 

emains a secret. 

The Congress President received the follow * 

ig telegram from Mr. : 

r the Opposition m the Bcng. jj^gnl 
Muslim mcmiici-s m , , c-,nics'tly 

ssembly in rnecing "1" ).'• 

rayed that tlie Congress should :nKr 
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fullest advantage of the VVavcIl plan as a 
definite step towards the freedom of India. 
They have confidence in your leadership that 
the Congress would do nothing to hamper the 
Viceroy in his noble ^vork. They also pray 
that the Congress \rill not give up its life-long 
idealism in order to placate the irreconcilablcs 
and do nothing t\'hicli -will embarrass the 
Viceroy or even make him hesitate to go for- 
ward with his plan. The Viceroy should be 
assured that lie can safely ignore threats 
coming from any quarter.” 

Friday, July 6. 

The Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League met at the Cecil Hotel. Mr. 
Jinnah explained to the members the implica- 
tions of the Wavcll plan in the light of his 
conversations with the Viceroy, and Pandit 
Pant. He also placed before the Working 
Committee his correspondence with the 
Viceroy including Lord IVavell’s letter asking 
the Muslim League President to submit a 
panel of names for inclusion in the new Execu- 
tive Council. 

* * 


The Congress Working Committee met 
again and gave finshing touches to its list of 
nominees for the Executive Council. The 
list, from all accounts, included such front 
rank leaders as Pandit Nehru, Mr. Vallabh- 
bhai Patel and Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, a 
nationalist Muslim, one or two scheduled 
castes men and one representative eacli of the 
Indian Christian and Parsi communities. 

In the discussions which preceded the selec- 
tion Mahatma Gandhi proposed that in 
regard to the composition of the Executive 
ouncil the Congress should make a non- 
communal and nationalistic approach. This 
view was not accepted by the Working Com- 
mictee. ^ ^ 


The opposition was based on the view tha) 
However estimable in theory, the Mahatma’j 
approach would be acceptable neither to the 
Viceroy nor to the Muslim League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in his address to the 
ongress Working Committee had explained 
_ a , not only to sustain the Congress profes- 
^ foundations of true 

as ing independence without the canker 

essential that the 
nominees should be chosen without 
majority, minority or parity but 
s y wi h an eye to ability and character. 


Many members of the Working Committee, 
while agreeing with the ideology of the 
Mahatma’s approach, questioned its practical 
wisdom. According to them it was unreal to 
plan the composition with the Hindus in a 
minority, a larger representation to the 
Muslims and a still larger quota for the smal- 
ler minority ,• for the basis of the Wavell Plan 
wa.s parity between Hindus and Muslims and 
it w'as unlikely that the Viceroy would accept 
such a proposal. Nor ivas it open to the 
Congress to go back on its agreement to 
parity signified earlier when the Viceroy 
sought the vicivs of the Conference on the 
main features of His Majesty’s offer. 

The Mahatma’s critics pleaded with him 
that from a purely practical point of view, the 
Congress would be hard put to it to justify 
itself if, by adopting his suggestion, it further 
curtailed the Hindu representation. The 
majority community had already been reduc- 
ed to a level of equality with the Muslims and 
it would be manifestly unjust to give them 
less representation than ivliat was accorded to 
the Muslims. Maulana Azad himself led the 
opposition on these lines. 

Tiic Mahatma’s opponents won the day 
and his idealistic proposal ^vas superseded by 
a formula which retained the parity idea and 
sought to sustain the Congress claim to soli- 
citude for all the minorities. 

* * 

Master Tara Singh, the Sikh leader, left 
Cecil Hotel at 12-30 p.m. to see the Viceroy. 
He returned from the Viceregal Lodge at 
1 p.m. after submitting a panel of three 
names on behalf of the Sikhs, 

Saturday, July. 7. 

Maulana Azad dispatched a letter to the 
Viceroy containing the Congress panel of 
names. The following names were reported 
to have been included ; 

(1) Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

(2) Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

(3) Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

(4) Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

(5) Mr. Asaf Ali. 

(6) Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. 

(7) Another non-Gongress Hindu. 

(8) Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

(9) Nawabzada Liaqat Ali Khan. 

(10) Nawab Mohammed Ismail Khan. 
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( 1 1 ) Master Tara Singh. 

(12) Sir Ardeshir Dalai. 

(13) Rajkumari Amrit Kaur. 

(14) Mr. Munuswami (^Scheduled Castes) 
from Madras. 

(15) Another from Bengal to represent 
Scheduled castes. 

Before sending the list to the Viceroy the 
Congress Working Committee thought it fit 
to announce its contents to all the Congress 
invitees to the Viceregal Conference. Accord- 
ingly? the Congress ex-Premeirs and the 
leaders of the Congress parties in the two 
Houses- of the Central Legislature were invited 
to attend the Working Committee on 
Saturday morning. 

Invitees’ Criticism 

A heated discussion took place, in which 
the omission of one or t^\•o leaders- — Mr. Bhula- 
bhai Desai, to be precise — whose inclusion 
Avas regarded as probable or advisable was 



DR. khan SAHlBj PREMIER N. AV. F. PROVINCE,].' 
IN SIMLA 

adversely commented upon by some of the 
invitees, but the Committee remained^ unmov- 
ed. Another point made by the critics Avas, 
however, accepted. 

It was primarily directed against the inclu- 
sion of Sir Cliintaman Deshmukh. Let me 
say at once that no one had anything personal 
against Sir Ghintaman ; on the contrar>% 
CA'cryonc readily ackno^vledgcd his undoubted 
ability. The factor Avdiich went against him 
in the* eyes of the critics \ras that he Avas a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 
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The dissentients contended that Sir Chinta- 
man Deshmukh and Sir Ardeshir Dalai, toge- 
ther Avith the Commander-in-Chief, constitut- 
ed more or less a block of three officials. The 
present Government of India Act Jays down 
mat there must be at least three Executive 
Councillors Avho have served the Crown for a 
, period of ten years. 


The Wavell Plan contemplates an amend- 
ment of this provision of the Act so as to 
facilitate the complete non-officialisation of 
the Executive Council, barring the Viceroy 
and the Commander-in-Ghief. Why then, it 
Avas argued, surrender what Avas conceded in 
the Wavell Plan ? Why should the Congress 
choose officials when it Avas free to select 
public men ? Nothing appears to have been 
said against Sir Ardeshir, who comes under 
the category of a Parsi ; nothing could be 
said against the Commander-in-Ghief, Avho is 
outside the range of Congress choice. Critic- 
ism, therefore, narrowed down to Sir Chinta- 
man, and it AA'as urged that a non-official 
Hindu should replace him. The point u'cnt 
home. 


Another factor Avhich Avent against Sir 
Ghintaman Avas, curiously enough his OAvn 
merit. 


The inclusion of the Governor of ^ the 
Reserve Bank meant that he was the obvious 
man for the Finance portfolio. Some leaders 
argued that the Congress should not appear 
to Avish to monopolise the principal branches 
of the administration. 


The result Avas that Sir Chintaman’s name 
was replaced by that of a Hindu publicist of 
Bombay Avhose identity could not be ascer- 
tained. Otherwise the list glA^en above has 
gone to the Viceroy unchanged. A covering 
letter has also been sent to His Excellency. 


Drafted by Mr. Gandhi, this letter ex- 
plains why the Congress is accepting 
office at the Centre and sets out the quali- 
fications of each of the persons rcconw 
mended by the Congress. R stated 
that the Congress regards this as th 
first step toAvards the attainment of Indi 
independence” and that it will no 
interested in the proposition were 
jtherwise. 

L’his is in reiteration of Avhat 
; already told the Viceroy m person and at 

conference. . , • 

['he letter proceeds to point rhnicc 

he criterion which has governed i 
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of Congress nominees. While every attempt 
lias been: made to pick out the- best^men with 
adequate I'epresentatlon for the 
minorities, the choice has certainly been- 
influenced by the goal ahead. In other 
ivords, the persons selected are, in the poinion 
of the Congress, such as will strive to bring 
about at an early date the evolution of a con- 
stitution for free In,dia. 

Co-operation in Goal. 

It ii; gathered that the letter is , firm on this 
pomt. Form the point of view of pure 
ability in the sense ol competence or clever- 
ncss there may be better men, for instance, in 
le Scheduled Classes, but men of mere 
ability are not acceptable to the Congre-s 
nn ess they are certain to co-operate with the 
ongiess in the early attainment of its goal, 
le Congress ivill make a stand on this as well 
as on the inclusion of Nationalist Muslims. 

it is noteworthy 
It president’s name is in 

r ** ^ radical change in Congress 

demon ^®aiarked a leader, strikingly 

f r , determination <o make I 

success of the Wavell Plan, 


} Another feature is the presence of a woman 
who in her person combines the represenfa-' 
tion of two interests, namely, the Indian 
Christian minority and the fair sex. 

It should also be noticed that the , list 
includes the President of the Mahasabha, 
which is not represented at the Viceroy’s 
Conference. 

Anlysed partywise, there are eight Con- 
gressmen (three Hindus, two Muslims, .two 
Scheduled Class men and . one Indian Chris- 
tian) as against three Leaguers in a council 
of 17, including the Viceroy and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. View commuually, ^ there 
are five Hindus, five Muslims and five other 
minorities 

♦ * ' * 

And now for the activities of the Muslim^ 
League. The League Working Committee , 
which met on Friday had a general dis- 
cussion on the origin and progress of the 
Wavell Plan and its implications for Mus- 
lims. It unanimously decided on Saturday 
morning to seek clarification from the 
Viceroy on ‘three points ; firstly, whether the 
-League w'Oiild have the exclusive right to 
nominate the 'Muslipi Councillors j secondly 
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^vhctho.r all its nominees would be accepted 
by His Excellency ; and thirdly, what ' would 
be the quota of the other minorities. The 
League Committee adjourned till Sunday 
morning, evidently hoping to receive Lord 
WavcU’s reply before then. 

It may be noted that Mr. Jinnah put these 
\’ery que.stions to the Viceroy at the Leaders’ 
Conrcrcncc, but His • Excellency declined 
to answci' tlicm. Why ^\•crc the questions 
repeated ? Perhaps the • presentation 
of the questions fora second time was intended 
to .shore to the Viceroy that the entire Work- 
ing Committee of the League was behind 
Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a guarantee in terms 
of the implications of the questions. League 
circles alhilTied that the fonmrlation of the 
questions with the authority of the League 
Executive presaged firm ‘attitude and-almost 
certain rejection of the Wavcll Plan unless 
^he League’s claim was met. 

By , the day's end all other parties excepting 
the Muslim "League had submitted their 
jjancls to thc Viccroy. 

Sunday, July 8. 

Mr. Jinnah met the Viceroy. The inter- 
r ieVv which lasted 90 rnintucs- was in response 


to a letter received from His Excellency by 
. Mr, Jinnah co-day. Mr, Jinnah reiterated 
during his ^ interview ^vith Lord Waved the 
exclusive right of the League to nominate 
Muslim Councillors and demanded an 
assurance that the Viceroy would exercise his 
veto in the event of the Council by a majority 
reaching decisions detrimental to the interests 
of Muslims or prejudicial 'to the League goal 
of Pakistan, He elicited information regard- 
ing the quantum of representation propokd to 
he given to . other minorities vis-a-vis the 
League quota and the allocation of port- 
folios. 

it- ifi ❖ 

Maulana A/.ad also received a letter from 
the Viceroy, the content of which was not 
reported. . , • 

Monday, July 9. . ( ' 

The Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League adjourned after reaching a 
decision and authorising its President to com- 
municate it to the Viceroy. The decision 
conveyed, to the Viceroy teas, that the 
League rvould not submit its nomina- 
tions' for the" proposed Executive Council. 
This followed the receipt of a letter from tne 
Viceroy. to Mr. Jinnah. . . 


MU. Jinnah at a kecei’Tion in simla 
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The League’s refusal to co-operate was clari- 
fied by Mr. Jiiinah at a reception given .in 
his honour by the Simla District Muslim 
League. 

On the Wavell proposals, Mr. Jihnah said : 

' “We are now at present at a stage of confid- 
ential talks and negotiations. I believe it 
would not be conducive to the best results 
which we all desire that in the midst of these 
confiden tar talks and negotiations I should 
discuss publicly the question. Perhaps you 
are impatient, but have patience, because it 
is a virtue and in the long run it pays. 

“ I think I am not disclosing any secrets ‘ 
to which I am pledged and to which I strictly 
adhere. On June 29 I, made a. statement at a 
press conference giving you a picture' of some 
of the issues that we had to tackle. The, com- 
plete and full picture has not yet emerged. 
We are in this conference, more or less, in the 
position of adyisers to Lord Wavell, who has 
been good enough to call us. In order that 
that advice may be well-considered — because 
two heads are better than one — we have re- 
quisitioned the services of the members of our 
Muslim League Working Committee. ^ But 
do not (orget we are only advisers. When 
the true picture emerges it cannot he binding 
upon the All-India Muslim League until it 
has been ratified by our organisation. Do not, 
therefore, have any apprehension.” 

Mr. Jinnah expressed gratification at the 
trust placed in him and said Nothing on 
this earth will make me accept any proposal 
\ which I think is deterimental to the Muslim 
\ interest. Nothing will make me accept 
(any proposal , or scheme which I think is 
likely to pr ejudice, or militate against nnr gn a-L 
.g of Pakistan. After all i t has been mad £_clear j 
that' tins IS only a m’a^e^ift and stopgap ' 
arrangement. We .are not laying down the 
future constitution. - 

“The whole question is -with all the 
desire to take up responsibility, wc can- 
not enter into an arrangement which 
is not an honourable one, just to us 
and reasonable.” 

Mr. Jinnah said that the pressure of over- 
work had told upon his health and he need- 
ed rest for sometime. He had lost his reserve 
but with some rest and their good wishes he 
be fit to serve them till his death. 
Ihere was no doubt, except perhaps for those. 
An T blind to realise, that today the 

All-India Muslim League was the only authori- 
tative and representative organisation of the 


Muslims of India. This truth had been de- 
monstrated. But- on . .occasions . , like the 
present one— and .. there were many' such, 
occasions in the past- — their own Muslim • 

■ brethren, .were found , playing in , the hands 
of their enemiesi. “They remain- thardughly , 
exposed , and today , they are not more' than 
the handful .of . Muslims w'ho play intothe.:.. 
hands of our opponents, ‘‘ he said. . ■ 

Mr. Jinnah , maintained that the ■ entire 
Muslim- : comm,unity was behind, the- Muslim ■ 
League,. and said: , “Even, our . wmrst oppp- ' 

. nents and enemies today :,rccognise that, if . 
there, is: any organisation in the country.^ .which 
is well-equipped and has^he solid support, of ■ 
the ■ -Muslims, it,, is the All-India Muslim 
League. . They may abuse us but they know .. 
in iheirheart of heart that, what I. predicted ■; 
eight years ago- is correct .and , that is in this 
sub-continent there are,, three powers. .One, is . 
the best organised and most, powerful party, the 
British, who are actually rulitlg this country ' 
.and -(he other is the Congress. In spite of • 
all Xheir .pretences and , manoeuvers, wdiich 
will not -stand the test, the Gongiiess is a 
Hindu body. We have proved it. There are , 
lakhs and. lakhs., of Muslims behind u's and 
■we are all organised. . . 

“But there is still, a great deaf of work to- ' 
be' done.- We have -reached the' first stage 
ofourjourney: We Muslims were a crow'd ' 
before but today there is no doubt whatever - 
that we are a nation under one flag, one 
platform and with a definite goal of Pakistani 
^ “What does Pakistan mean.- It means that 
in this sub-continent w'he:re w^e are in majority, 
we are determined to establish our national 
State. I feel confident that as we go on we 
we will be' able to show the world that in 
spite of the opposition we shall establish ^ 
Pakistan.” = >. 

Mr. Jinnah said that he had received 
thousands of telegrams and letters Troixi all , 
parts of India expressing loyal, sentiments to 
the 'League. He knew fully well what the views 
of Muslims -(vere, what they wanted and he 
assured them that He would not yield, any- ^ 
thing which would in any .Avay infringe upon 
the rights of Muslims 
Tuesday, July 13. 

After a fortnight of intensive Apolitical acti- 
vity, Simla witnessed a quiet day. The leaders 
were in a holiday mood. It was a sunny day. 

In the evening, most of the' leaders went out 
to .view the glorious sunset beyond, the moun- 
.tain peaks. . ; 
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The belief prevailed that the Vicerory was in 
communication .with Whitehall. 


■ * :• 

V: Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, President of 
the Mtislim League, in an exclusive interview 
with Mr. Stewart Densley, United Press of 
America correspondent ■ at Simla said that 
the basic reason why 'the. Leagtre . is not 
able to collaborate with the Congress in the 
preparation of a joint panel for submission to 
the^ Viceroy was because the Congress insisted 
thatf^hey should do the ch oosing or tha t we 
sli ^rd" ^ree th^ twcT^ MusIims out of the 
MuslimlSdc^Inlliould be chosen by them. 

“Thus the Congress by a Hank” movement, 
attempts to nullify the very basic principles 
underlying the proposal — which they accept-, 
ed — and reduce the . Muslim effectiveness' by 
securing Congress and Muslim ‘quislings. V 
Mr. Jinnah also disclosed that so for as 
the League is concerned any arrangement in 
the Centre will have to be be achieved with 
“simultaneous agreement” or arrangements in 
provinces, if a workable administration is 

to be devised. i i • 

Returing to the question of panel selection, 
Mr. Jinnah said : “Under the WavelJ proposals 
quota is allotted to Hindus, Muslims, Siims, 
Sheduled Castses and may be to some other 
communities on communal basis and ^our con- 
tention is — and it is based on principles of the 
proposals— that the Muslim quota should be 
recommended by the Muslim League ^ 
has ah authoritative representation o us 

liUlS.” I . TIT..- 

As regards provincial arrangements M . 
Jinnah asserted that “no arrangements at the 
Centre would work satisfactorily unless the 
provincial arrangements are \ V , 

satisfy the two major parties-The Hindus and 
the Muslims — if section 93 is to be removed. 

Mr. Jinnah re-emphasized the League s 
basic stand that no permanent Indian so^ti 
can be achieved 'vithout recognition of PaMs 

tan and described as “.camouflage tbe 
Concress members’ statements that agreement 
. S ^WaveuTlan might lead to rapid creat.on 
of an All-India National Government. - 

Mr. Jinnah said : “We can never agree to 
any^kind of united India national 

— Eo. 

^°Co2me^ing on Pandit Jawatolal 

Gommen g United Press of America that 

tlTeToUution for . India’s economic ills • m the 


establishment of progressive socialism** under 
the national government, Mr. Jinnah said that 
such remarks were beside the point since they 
predicted the mitaken assurhption that there 
could be a united India. As for the progres- 
sive government “when our Pakistan is even- 
tually established on the basis of divided 
India, it- will not lag behind any civilized 
government in the world” in promoting social- 
economic, ;educational and political reforms 
and bettering the lot of the poor.” Mr. Jinnah 
said. He declined to enumerate concrete 
steps or .outlines for any. definite programme 
at present, but .asserted that Pakistan would 
be the people’s government, irrespective of 
caste, creed, colour or race. 

Wednesday, July 11. 

It was a day of excitement, suspense and 
anxiety in Simla, The day dawned bright 
and • cheerful ; everyone believed that the un- 
expected summoning of the League Working 
Committee today was a hopeful «gn. fly 
noon, however, the hope evaporatccT and gave 
place to depression. Mr. Jinnah^ u 

ViceroV for the last time. The meeting which 
lasted 15 minutes iVas to 

Conference. Mr. Jinnah °/-i ‘ p-n. 

the Viceroy’s tentative list of Muslim Gounefl^ 

lors prepared by His Excellency. 

the League staying, out. 

Mr Tinnah had armed himself 'with autlio- 
rity from his Working Committee to a^ on 
Lv suggestion which the Viceroy uug^^t make. 
tl.is purpose that the 

ing Committee met m the moinii g, 

. considered the following propositions . 

' The Committee 




thctical propositions. -verbal 

authorised to accept and . p ^ ^ ja 

assurances J of the interim 

respect both of Pakis an and^ jf 

Government , u „.-ovincial Gov- 

League should keep . Jg jf. it should 

ernments in Congress Pi g j 93 leaving 

be proposed (3) 

the question of the Gen disciphnar> 

the Committee resolved of the League who 

action against tmy viceroy to join the 

might be invited hy the Mccio> , 

Centre and »>'» L'S; and W.',' 

League demands were ^ ^.ould forthwith 

was agreed that ^ ‘ There was no 

’rtio“ ofrieal'tirlanging ht 
to the Wavell Plan. 
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Thus prepared for cencelvablc suggestions, 
Mr. Jinnah left his hotel a few minutes before 
3 p. m. and rode down to Viceregal Lodge 
in his rikshaw which was surmounted by the 
League’s green flag and drawn by four liveried 
men. Ho did not stay long: the interview 
lasted but 15 minutes. Most observers con- 
cluded from the brevity of the inteiwicw that 
Mr. Jinnah had finally refused to play ball. 
Later in the evening the League Committee 
met again and endorsed what Mr. Jinnah had 
done. 

According to League circles the Viceroy ask- 
ed whether there was any change in the League 
atdtude and Mr. Jinnah answered in the 
negative. Thereupon, His Excellency produced 
a tentative list of names drawn up by him and 
asked whether that tvas acceptable to the 
League. - 

The Viceroys’ list comprised four League 
, Muslims and a fifth non-Lcaguc (presumed to 
be Unionist) Muslim. 

Mr. Jinnah’s reaction was firm and immedi- 
ate. He answered that he could not agree 
to any suggestion which contemplated the in- 
clusion of a Muslim other than those nomina- 
ted by the League. • 

The Viceroy is reported to have told Mr. 
Jinnah that he could not recognise the League’s 
claim for the following reasons. There arc 
many Muslims outside the League who arc 
entitled to be represented in their own right 
such as the Unionist Muslims of the Punjab; 
secondly, the parity contemplated in ' the plan 
is between Hindus and Muslims and not 
League Muslims and, thirdly. His Excellency 
could not accept the League’s representation 
without question and without the right to 
make the final choice. 

* • * H: 

Mahatama Gandhi drove into the gates of 
the Viceregal Lodge at 4 >30 p. m. in a car 
provided by the Viceroy. Exactly an hour 
later he returned by another route presumeably 
to avoid the crowd at the main entrance. The 
Viceroy was reported to have acquainted the 
Mahatma with the break with the League and 
invited him to make suggestions, if any. The 
Mahatma offered his personal advice and 
mggested to^ His Excellency to call the 
Congress President for consultation. 

* * ^ 

"'Tho Congress is prepared to participate in 
a new interim Government under the terms of 
the Wavell Plan to which it already has agreed 


even though the Muslim League decides 
against entering such Government, but the 
Congress will ask that the ‘door be left open’ 
to the League,” Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
stated in an interview today. 

“Of course, this matter is not entirely in our 
hands, because there arc other parties involved 
one of which is the British Government but 
we hope that if tlie League decides not to come 
in that decision will be only a temporary one 
and it will change its mind and come in later.” 
Pandit Nehru said. 

Replying to a question concerning Congress 
plans in the event of the current Simla Con- 
ference plan collapsing without a new Govern- 
ment being established, he declared that he 
was not only unable to answer such questions 
because such a possibility had not been con- 
sidered but also that he was of the opinion 
that it should not be considered. 

“One should not enter such negotiations as 
these and- work for their success and all the 
while plan of what to do when they fail,” he 
explained. 

He reiterated that the Congress Party 
wanted the Muslim League to participate in 
the proposed new Government because it -felt 
it must co-operate with all elements in 4:he 
country in the present circumstances and that 
all must work together for the good of India. 

❖ ' ^ if: 

R. C. Rajagopalachari in an interview 

today replied to Mr. Jinnah’s two 
points firstly, with reference to Pakistan and . 
secondly, with reference to the Muslim Leagues 
claim to be the sole representative of Muslim 
political opinion. 

He said : “There are two important issues 
raised by Mr. Jinnah. One is the Pakistan 
issue and the other the Muslim League’s 
claim e.xclusively to represent all the Muslims 
in India. Both these issues^ are definitely to 
be left undecided and unprejudiced in making 
an interim settlement and forming an Exe- 
cutive Council to function until the war is 
over. 

"The . Pakistan issue will be taken up for 
decision when the new. constitution is consider- 
ed. The League’s claim to represent all 
Muslims can only be decided in favour of the 
League when and if it ' substantiates its claim 
at the coming elections. , One can understand^ 
the League’s demand for acceptance,- before 
the elections, of its claim to be the sole 
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representative of Muslims if its present strength 
in, the legislatures warranted such a claim. 
As it sta,rids 5 the claim is backed only by sup- 
positions. It is therefore, not surprising that 
the British plan proceeds on ' the basis of 
party on the two undecided issues. The League- 
ers cannot claim completely to exclude non- 
League Muslims bn any reasonable ground. 
These are the reasons why one cannot accept.' 
Mr. Jiniiahfs argunients in his American press 
interview. 

''The Wavell Plan is clear as regards the 
restoration of popular Governments in the 
provinces. There is no compulsion, .but it 
is recbmniended that provincial ministries 
should have representatives of minority groups 
in the legislatures instead of being one party 
Governments. The Congress is not likely to 
raise any objection to this principle for the 
interim period when the matter comes' up Tor 
conisderation, if the League shows a spirit 
of accornmodation in the disposal of the 
question of the Centre. 

“It is now no secret that the Congress has 
asked its best men to take up the responsibility 
of , working the Wavell Plan. There is no 
room left for any suspicion or mental reserva- 
tions. There is no . section in the conference 
now that desires to keep away from the plan, 
barrng the Muslim League who -have yet 
to decide their course. If the League intransi- 
gence should once, ogain prove to be a block, 
it would be hard for it to justify its attitude 


Wayell Plan. But we have to put aside de- 
pression on- the strength of two solid reasons. 

“One is that the, British plan was initi- 
ated with the full knov/Iedge of the intr- 
ansigent attitude of the Muslim League, 
and Lord Wavell from the outset had 


refused to give, any assurance to . the 
League leader that nothing would be done 
unless he gave his consent. We . have, 
therefore, reasons to hope for the , plan to 
go through inspite of the . League’s atti- 
tude. ■ . 


“The other ground is that for the first tijii^ 
Congress 


in 
thrown 


history, 
their whole 


Congress ■ 


weight 


leaders have 
into the plan 
and the British Gbyernment' has every reason 
to put ' the Government of' India oil a firm 
arid popular' basis arid' end the present- strain 
on Indo-British feeling.” ’ 

As soon as the Wavell Plan was' anribunc'ed 
ori June 14, Mr. Rajagopalachari said, ' he at 
once wrote , to 'Mr.’ - Gandhi That if men like 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Safdar Vallabhai 
Patel and Babu Rajendra Prasad took up 
responsibility “brass ^\•ould become .gold arid 
in spite of all , the , defects of the, composite 
Government set up the alchemy of Congress 
top leaders would bring a complete change in 
the face of things.” He was . glad that what 
he wished had been done and that the Con-, 
gress had put forward its first class leaders to 
undertake responsibility. ' 

Mr.' Rajagopalachari declared amidst cheers 


before the world. The British Government . that if provinces like the Punjab; and Bengal 


have initiated the present conference with the 
express determination of not being baffled by 
a mere want of agreemerit on reasonable 
proposals. It is open to, Mr. • Jinnah now to 
pay a great part, positive and constructive, 
in the interests of India as a whole ^vithout 
losing, or prejudicing the slightest item in 
his budget of claims. There can be no 
better opportunity and no better atmosphere 
than are available at . present for a really 
satisfactory all round interim settlement. 

Mr. Rajagopalachari in an address to 
the South India Club today in Tamil , coun- 
selled his audience patience for the r^ult of 
the ^ Simla Conference.^ It -svas mainly a 
Tvomen’s meedng. 


Referring to the Muslim League’s attitude, 
Mr. Rajagopalachari said ; “The Leaches’ 
unreasonable clairii for exclusive control over 
all Muslim nominations stands .in the way 
in - spite of the Congress acceptance of the 


..could not settle the Hindu- Muslim tangle, the 
rest of India conld not wait for all time ana 
people in the south should give notice m tlicn 
brethren of the north that before, a particul«ar 
date the Jatters’ communal dispute, should 
be ended, otherwise the south would have to 
look after her o^vn affairs and woik foi ici 
^vay to S^varaj. , . . 

.Thrusday, July 12. 

.’ The Congress President, f compamed ^ by 
his interpreter Pandit Govind f ’ JXr 

met theWeroy for an hour and thcrcaftci 
addressed liis Working Committee and gmc 
them an account oflns talk with L j • 

The Viceroy informed , Maulana A/ad 
the Muslim League 

offer of our scats for the Muslim League m 

the new Executive Council. 

.. In the Congress camp, failure of thi 
Simla Conference w’as taken as 
conclusion. 


a forego at; 
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In the forenoon' Malik Khizr Hyat Khan 
Tiwana; Premier of tlie Punjab, spent an hour 
^\>ith the Viceroy 

Friday, July 13. 

By now, it had become widely known that 
the Conference had failed. 'J'hc leaders were 
already preparing to leave Simla. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Dr. Khan Sahib, 


the Frontier Premier, met the Viceroy. They 
discussed provincial . matters with Lord 
Wavcll. ^ 

The Cpngrcss .Working Committee held a 
four and a half hours’ session, considered the 
entire situation arising out of the Wavell Plan 
and authorised the President to represent, the 
Congress point of view at the Conference on 
Saturdav. 

AT • 


ft. 


THE FATEFUL JULY 


The Simla Conference ended today, It^ 
failure was announced to the leaders by the 
Viceroy. Lord Wavcll took upon hiihseli the 
responsibility lor the failure and a])pcalcd to 
the leaders to avoid recriminations. He .said ; 

MUST give the eonlerence_ an 
.*1. account of what has happened since 
we adjourned on 29th Juno. 

“As you know, my original intention 
was that the eonfcrencc should agree upon 
the strength and, composi'.ion of the 
Executive Council; and that iherearua' 
the parties should send me. lists of names, 
lo these lists I would, if liece.ssary, have added 
names ofmyown, and attempted to form on 
paper an Executive Council which might be 
acceptable to His Majesty’s Government, my- 
self, and the conference. I intended to dis- 
cuss my. selections with the leaders, and 
finally to put them to the cojifcrcnce. 

“Unfortunately, ih'e conference teas unable, 
to agree .about- the strength and composition 
of the Executive Council, and on the 29th 
June I undertook, with the approval of the 
conference, to. endeavour to produce a solution 
not based on any formula agreed in advance. 

I asked the parties to let me have lists of names 
arid said I would do what I could to produce 
a solution acceptable'to the leaders and to the 
conference. ‘ 

“I received -lists from all parties represented 
heie except from the European Group, ^vho 
decided not to send a list, and the Muslim 
League. I Vvas, however, determined that the 
conference should not fail until I had made 
every possible effort to bring it- to a successful 
ending, therefore, made my provisional ^elec- 
including certain Muslim League names, 
and I have every reason to believe that if these 
^e ections had been acceptable here, they would . 
' riave been acceptabfe to His Majesty’s Gov-, 
ernment, . 


Scope of Selections. 

“My selections would, I think, have given 
a balanced and efficient E.xecutivc Council, 
whose composition ^\■ould have been reason- 
ablv fair to all parlies. I do not find it possi- 
ble,' however, to accept the claims of any party 
in full. When I explained my solution to 
Mr. Jinnah he told me that it was not accept- 
able ‘to the li'Iuslim League and 'he was so 
decided that I felt it would be useless to con- 
tinue the discussion. In the circumstances, I 
did not show my selections as a whole to Mi. 
Jinnah, and there was no object in showing 
them to the other leaders. Ihe conference 
has, therefore, failed 

“Nobody can rc,gret this more than I do my- 
self. 1 wish to make it clear that the yespon- 
.si bilily for the failure'is mine. The maur idea 
undeiiying the conference ^vas mine. II it had 
succeeded its success could have been attribut- 
ed to me, and I . cannot place the blame lor its 
failure upon any of the parties. 

“I ask the party leaders to accept diis 
view and to do all they can m ensure , that 
there are no recriminations. It is ol the ut- 
most importance that this effort to secure 
afn-cement between the parties and communi- 
ties should not result in a wonsening of com- 
munal feeling. 

“I ask you all to exercise the greatest pos- ■ 
siblc restraint. 

The Next Steps. 

“T have now to consider the next steps. 

T must'remind you that hfiiatever happens, the 
I must y mentioned m my broad- 

®'AThe m*eculfon of the war against Japan 

“ till e^iTvlng on of the administration and 
and tfie caiiyi g ^^^giopment— must 

preparation off of India for 

be perfoimcd by It will be my duty 

the time being , , ^ performed with the 

111“ !L“r?v tht mn L-pose. and I cannot 



permit any hindrance to them. - 

"I propose to take a little time to consider in 
what way I can best help India after the failure 
of the .conference. You can help best byre- 
framing from recrimination. The war against 
Japan must be carried on and law and order 
must be maintained; and until I see my way 
more clearly than I do now, it may be difficult 
perhaps impossible to suggest any new move. 
No Government can carry on under the daily 
prospect of change or dissolution. I have to 
secure the stability and day-to-day efficiency of 
my Government, and it would be impossible to 
enter upon continuous or even frequent political 
discussions pf the kind. Whatever decision His 
Majesty’s Government may take in the near 
future must, therefore, in all probability hold 
good for some little time. 

*T thank you all for the help you have given 
me and for the restrained patience and under- 


standing you have shown. Do not, any of you, 
be discouraged by this setback. "We shall over- 
come our difficulties in the end. The future 
greatness of India is not in doubt” 

India Office Statement. 

The. India Office issued the follow- 
ing statement : “His Majesty’s Governt 
ment greatly regrets to announce that the 
conference of leading politicians convened at 
Simla by the Viceroy of India with a view to 
the reconstruction of his Executive Council has 
failed to reach the requisite measure of agree- 
ment. These proposals wci'c contained in the 
White Paper of June 14, and were announced 
in Parliament on that day. 

“The Viceroy, who has most patiently and 
assiduously endeavoured to bring the parties 
together, has, therefore, terminated the sittings 
of the conference.” 


Who is jo Blame 


F ollowing the announcement of the 
failure of the Conference there was a 
spate of statements by party leaders, the most 
important being those of Maulana Azad and 
Pandit Nehru on behalf of the Congress and 

that of Mr. Muhammad Ali Jinnah, the sole 
spokesman of the Muslim League. 

^Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, the Congress 
President, at a press conference gave a 
detailed review of the Congress stand Y^s-a-vis 
the Wavell plan. The manner m which the 
conference had been concluded 
before the world and world opinion could 
easily judge at whose door ^he responsibi i y 

for the failure should be laid, he said. 

So far as the Congress was concerned, they 
had repeatedly made it clear that the 

waUrSared to take up the responsibility of 

was picpcin^u I D_:,:ch Government 

administration. If the f ”tish ^ovc 

were really serious, to settle the issue, tney 

should haveforeseeri and .realised 

nal and other diffieult.es and ^ 

hpen Dreoared to meet them. they snouiu 

not have given the right of veto to any 

"ar group- to hold up the progress of the 

saM thouM bHuntd » 

Krt’ anVdtc tL udsh to heep ou^^ 

should be nrcfjJccd his remarks by 

fop^n an uUiniate set... 


ment. He said he 

to his personal opinion, but also to that 0 
the Congress. 

Congress Attitude , . j .1 

The Congress President explained the 
reasons for the Congress Pf ‘^'^T^tion m the 
conference. “The Proposals wre presented 
to us suddenly,” he said. On June 5 1 
and my colleagues^ were relcas^ and uc 
had to take a decision st^aightwa on tac 
plan. You can realise our dfcult.es 

were thrown into a new world, . jeeid- 
the difficulties, the Working Committee dead 
ed to participate in the eonfcrcncc «c 
realised that vast changes '“d Pj', 

the international sphere those cl ag 

’’“Vem the1iS”onhS cLngc-s 

Kf^Tn S .0 .he forertom the tlt^suoa 

ofindian freedom and that ol irccao. 

3o« nt' 

SefTaU u-haf“c ‘the intentien, of the 
British Government.’ ^ 

The Maul.ana amsuEC. 

ing in mind the fac ■ P^^| inttim. and 

ruidnorp^'rihiTij^tded^ 
£U°rilr„u,Se"io'‘emS;«iic -uu, msl-e 



r* . 


it perfectly clear that the Congress is essential- 
ly a .national organisatipu and, it cannot, 
possibly.be a'iparly to any arrangement, 
howspeycrintcriin and; temporary it may ,be 
that prejudices its,, national . character,- tends 


wth many matters . which overlapped and had 
concern with the States, in regard to trade, in-‘ 
dustry, labotn-, etc. The barriers between the' 
I States people, the princes and members of- the 
National Government and their associates 


to impair the growth of nationalism or reduces should be removed so as to help in mutual 
it directly or indirectly to a conmnmal body.” ' 

During his intemews with the Viceroy, he ; 
had emphasised the national cliaracier ot >the 
Congress organisation and said tliat he attach- , 
cd consideiabic importance to the .declaration- , 
that ! the provisional plan was ; intended as , 
a preliminary .step towards die achievement,, 
of the cherished goal yof independence of 


discussions^ consultations and consideration 
of common problems and their solution. 

On the, question of Caste Hindu-Muslim 
parity, which formed the basis of the new 
proposals, he said that he had impressed on 
.the Viceroy that in the constitution of the 
new Government, the criterion should be the 
political views held by the parties and not 


India- He had also 'made it plain to His religious belief. The Congress did not wish 
Excellency that the Congress IVorking Coin- to attach undue importance to the fact of a 
mittee wished to co-operate in every reason- -few more Muslims being in the Governihent; 
able way , to help to resolve the present dead- or there being fewer. Hindus. “I raised all 
lock, and jhe Gongrcsi.had- ,accorclingly,.'.in these issues at the conference itself, arid I 
spite of adverse circumstances^, come, to. Simla , must ' say ; the replies His Excellency gave 
to 'participate in the conrcrcnc'c. VB'ut what- were to my mind reassuring,” he said. . ' 

cver dcGision- the ^.Working ;;Cpirimiit,cc , might" , ■ settlement of thoSc fundamental 

take, it would require to be, confirmed and issues, the conference came to consider the 
lanfted 'by the All-India Congress .Com- stvcnglh and composition of the new Executive 

mittee. Fhe, fact the A. I-,,.G. G , and other Council,” said Maulana Azad. “Thecon- 
Congress,com,mittccs:Wcrc still under ban, -.and ,;fercncc was adjourned to enable private and 
a large, number of Congressmen were ,hi intern-, , informal talks to be carried on amongst the 
ment, detentmn or , imprisonment ivas , creat- parties for a settlement. You know the con- 


mg serious obstacles in their way. 

Talk .with Viceroy : .i. 

The, Congress President explained the vari- ■ 
ous issues on which he had.- sought clarifica- > 
tion from His,; Excellency, .and,: saidt; can 


versation led to no- results. ; ' ’ 

' “In the course of those inforrrial talks the , 
position .'taken up by Mr. Jinnah was that, tfic 
’ Muslim ‘ League on behalf of the Muslirns 
should noriiinatc Muslim members in the new. 


c- — «... auouia De 'made " to ■ trive a -r- i .. t „ 

natto„alchai;aaer.to'the''In,d.W 

to bring about'cordialitvbetwech tH'ri' ot ^Names 


to - . 


say .that, the replies .received from ; the Viceroy ; 'Executive Council. The Congress found that 
were^.jSatisfactofyvVi The issues, on ■ which- he ■ • -such a posiliori would be inconsistent with its 
■sought further light and ;iUic , , points he im-, basic national, character. You must, remember 
pressed on the Victory. were. i ; ' that, as far as we are concerned it is! not, merely 

(a) The scrthHi Hnri rj ' ' r i - • i ' * ' a queslioii of seats but one affecting the fun^a- 

poLd Fxfemtf A-m-^ -mental ‘pnriciple. We were prepared to accom- 

the "Muslim Lerigue, but^ Mr. 
‘;to ■ give a .rj^nah took up an uncoiripromising attitude, 
riy and - ■ - . , > . . - 

'cordiality behVecri the ' National , ,, , 

army, the national Government 'arid‘ the p'eople’: " ' The Viceroy ' ‘asked" the various groups to 
1 ne. present, barriers isolating .them .would .-have '• submit lists of hairies from Which HiS Excellency 
fe) ; alterqhe. .present war; in South-East', /.would' ch'dbse after consultation with .party, 
sia.it.must; be, clearly .understood that theTn- ; leaders'.' ' ' ^ Mr.-”.' Jinnah’ _ refused . ' to ' submit ' 

support any policy).. hame's.- ' .“In the uritriryiew I had , with is^ 

tvnf "ri .^PPimuation tof,- imperialist. cori-;; !Excelleri:cy'6ri J’uIy!l2, -he told me Aat so ar 

countries- qf: /South-East ,- fas the Muslim sdats 'were-. cdnfcerned,- hri bad 

souro'57”"^ abq>v.,themsemf Indian, re- endeavoured to prepared" list and 'seek ^ Mr. 
anv'riP tr '^.^'P'nyatiqri.JoL.- freedom!., of .bjinnah’s’- approval,” - .said - -Maulana^^ Azad. 

to::the.In-,/!?The:Viceroyfrirtheritold.me. that he.did- ' his 

u that during, :5the-.. -ibestpbutTailedJtp p ersuade Mr.' < Jmnah -^wh 

presS^-^"°^’'''fe P-P^^fsiof'.the .-.Crown;.Rer- = .-insistea that the Muslim nominees- should Ee 
the ^ was clear that nominated by the League Working ommi . 

■tNational Government would have to deal The Viceroy was unable to agree to it, and felt 
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aspect 


it was not profitable to proceed with the nro- 

posals at present. ^ 

“iXwoipoints arise- at present. :• rThc : first-ris 
that;the -attitude of r the stMusliin League has^ 
been responsible .for -the- .failure;: .of.- the con^' - - r . - , 

ference. ; r-. :The . second: nmnr,. wVi;f.v. tuem, Decomc a kind of conflict between 


somehow resolve themselves into some 
ot the communal problem. 

Fundamentally, the communal problem 
u'ell as many other problems, if you analyse 


as 


X-he ; .secohdi', pointif-which --emerges ^ i 

from the refusal :of the Muslim League is ' that w^odernism, between the 

it isfbr.Lord :Wavell to. decide, .whether to go the modern outlook, 

forward or not. , His > Excellency has decided ^ question of a seat or a 

not to proceed.for the.present; Inv this con- 

nation I must say.what I said a^the conference. . ‘‘The Congress represents more than any other 
q he British ;Goyernment ppuld not absolve the modern outlook, politically and 

themselves pf 'the;’ responsibility jfor the ,com- and if I may say so, nationally 
munal problem here. ' . ' . ' . .and-' iriterhationally. The Muslim League or 

No,Reg%:-.’:;/;;;;:;. T;- ^ ;-hny other epmmunal drganisation ineritably 

‘T,. have : no ’ regrets; .what^eier for ji.thc;. represents the particular claims of 

Congress stand: at this .conference.’’: .Mauiana; - ^ represents them m a mediaeval 

Aza,d:emphasised. ... 

Besides-; what he ) had riold- the press • cori' - Real Rub . . ., 

SSiSlw'' - details ..about- the .‘Politic,, considered in terms of religious 

pondence which he.lad: .exehanged; with, the : demdcricy' and any modem conception of 

Viceroy Me, was notuat liberty.just now to ' politics or economics; There lies the bal riiii; 

the,ycopntr,y .,musf ,know all- To give in to this mediaeval conception is, to 
. . throw ba*ck the whole course of development 

situ^ion. , He had yvu'itten^itp,, His,, Excellency .Hn India’, political and economic, and try to 

for their release and he hoped. that these might-. ,build;;'a ' structure which does not fit in iritlj 
be published, shortly.; . . f • - ■ .the realities of today in any department oriiCe4 

Inireply.'to, another. . .question,' he contested . .You cah never ignore realities for long and if 
the claim J..that.--th.e .-Muslim . - League was' the ...you ti'y'to do so, you do so at your peril, 
sole representative and .authoritative organisa- .-rj : ‘‘That is the essence of the communal prob' „ 
tion of the Muslims.-pf In.dia. Jn the provinces . . go far as I am concerned, and not a ques- 
where; Muslims ;iWe;,iii,;a. , maJprity,-,,;tKefc . tion of services or' jobs or anything else, and 
was; rip, League' Ministry^; .There vfa?^ decide not today, but to- 

gr ess; Ministry jhlthe; Fro, (Rl;', [morrow or the day after, whether it is going 

the Punjab, 'it '\vas a . -to be a democratic rnodern country or an undc- 

Sind;; Si'r; (jhiil^' Hussain depended bn Cbh- rnocratic mediaeval country. The latter choice 

gress 'pppqrtf ahd 'the same, was, thp position. in f js rcafl^ because it just cannot be 

Assarn'.' ' ity epuid (hot, therefore, , .be, claimed .'clone by any country today. 

^^^M^li^.:Leagup:ye^^^ “The normal choice for countries today is 

- madiaevalism and democracy 

who -'had npthing: ,;tp , do' with. , the .League., ^ be called just political demo- 

'.jv; • 'i- ■' -i cracy or something ' more, that is, economic 

I '^ANDIT ' JAWAHARLAL NEHRU’ '^^-^emopracy also, which means Socialism m 

y .speaking, to-press , correspondents,: gaver some form or othei. n- „ 

his reactions To:'; the-,; present , situation , arising, , “At the back of all these superficial conmets, 
froiA;' the faiiure;.bf, the' Simla .Conference and.,. ..^vhich - 'are sometimes represented by indiv'i- 
said.;y ' ‘T am. naturally disappointed that all , duals, rare, of course, impci-sona! 
this /; effort , should -have: .ended .in, this way.,;... Lord Wavell, fo”i^stancc,raccumed a Reading 
But., haying-become: through many) experiences . position as mi -i it 

lity counts. 

iDiy aejeciea .aoour • • /.i/;. i President alow ^ nUn A 

Whatreany::'distresse's;one;.is-.motrjust:the^ , 

result : or-:' 


luy counts, ivxi. Gandhi or the Oongress 

terribly dejected. abqut anything.;, [./.i/:. President also occupy leading, post ions an 
■ ‘ ^ t rea«y.::dis.re«-s.:one is: -W ill 

r.iwanl of.,result,df this conference, btit Ivhich both control and 

• individuals. Lord wavcii 


the backgrbundi iuT .which ->our .-problems -are, those irnf 
usually :eonsidered;;;this:is> -tb ;say, that they . , push on 

:iirrra:oJ :-nrau;'^/ 


those 
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ultimately must function within the limits of 
British policy. Congressmen must function 
within the limits of Indian natiorialism arid 
Indian independence. What Mr. Jinnah’s 
urges and limitations are I am not competent 
to say. , , 

“So, it is hot a question really of indi- 
vidual ‘bona fides’ in the matter but the 
conflict of impersonal forces, primarily 
the British power in India and Indian 
nationalism and secondarily certain 
mediaeval urges in India plus various fear 
complexes and modern progressive 
tendencies. 

A Canadian correspondent asked if Pandit 
Nehru’s point was that basic . British 
policy in India was to hang on to power in 
India at any cost, and that if there was a 
conflict British policy must be in opposition to 
Indian nationalism. . 


Fundamental conflict 

Pandit Nehru replied there was a funda- 
mental. conflict between British Imperialism 
and Indian - nationalism but circumstances 
and many new factors changed that policy. ■ “I 
do think that the world situation as it is today 
and as it will be tomorrow are , exercising, a 
powerful pressure on British policy to come 
to some! terms with the Indian people. These 
terms they would like to be as favourable as 
possible; to British interests in India' This is 
I think they must realise that the 
old order in India cannot possibly continue, 
oven though Mr. Churchill would like it to 
continue.” ' ■ 


do not mean," Jt'andit iNenru 
reply to a further question, „ 

Muslim League is niedi 

tV. -nV V progressive peoi 

Ae Mushm League, \4or once the ' 

Si raSr become; 

^^Ppens in the circumstances- of- 
co'vpr , ^riestions have been ma( 

noliti obscure all the really imp< 

That economic issues in the coi 

at happens sometimes. ' 

Thc'firsSiS!^ issues, after 

Allied to it iV^h agrarian pro 

cannot «:nl,r '^ridustrial problem. 

the industrial problem 

“td Mulilm °ae S ’ 

e. The misfortune is th' 


covered !up ■ by these complexes land ';prejudices, 
which . i however ■ ' superficial they ' • m'ay i cbe, 
become formidable; obstacles ■ at- the.;, moment. ■ ; 

-> '“The so-caileld' cpmihunaf pfpbiem in' Ihiim 
has no deep roots;'’ By that I' do' hot deny ;its 
importance at the ' ’present stage. If is- very 
irnportaht,' but it has nevertheless "no deep 
robts' arid, therefore, I do ‘hot' think ''that a 
solution of it Will take a long tirhe dnee it 
gets going, because; immedia!tely the mediaeval 
lid is rerrioved, the real problems' of the day 
home tip, and they have no application . to 
Hindu or Muslim as such”. ‘ , i - , 

Pandit Nehru referred toj the attitude of the 


people in the Middle East countries and said 
. although these people had sympathy on religi- 
ous ' grounds with their cb -religionists in India 
or elsewhere, ’ there was no appreciation ^br 
understanding of this conversion of politi'cs into 
a chequer board of religious ^cbirimunities. 
He' also invited, foreign correspondents, in 
particular, to suppose what would happen df 
America for instance was divided into electoral 
constituencies for Catholids, Melhpdists, , Jews 
arid various other Christian, and other sects. 
“You cannot imagine any democratic ■‘ ■systerh 
being based dn 'such a tKiri’g. Yet, that; is 
what is happening in India today. In'evitably 
[you produce; conditions' in which. :eaeh’ com- 
munity with its separate electorates.; thinks : in 
terms of its special group interests. ; d 

‘‘‘if you'Have separate' electorate ! in ’ahy 
Country' ' under the sun/' I guarantee; you 
will have problems worse than' the com- 
munal problem; in India’L 

Replying to -the Muslirii'League‘''claim'‘ih:at 
Muslims %e're a separate nation;' Pandit Nehrii 
said' : “I will admit tha t circumstances - . rriay 
produce ' not a ‘ separate nation 'biit a ^oup 
which is 'so ariti-nafionaTthat it may be - con- 
sidered- a ' separate riatibri. ’ Such a' thing. 'rnay 
develop. But the real thing is today it 'is 
beside the point to talk, about nations as such. 
The modern tendency is' for the idea of a nation 
not to''be;confused with :thc idea:of a State. . 
Multi-national 


“The i biggest countries today; are meJd.- 
national; 

“if i‘t , pleases Mr. Jinnah to consider Sin''- ' 
as belonging to a separate- nation- .tnxr.yr 
matter ends. He can caE cnnseli ttrrr. . 
does dot' solve an}' probEm.. ■ 

there 'are two. tZree-orfive -n-o ., ' " 
the problem Lt: are they- ' 

together ?” 



How were the fears of the Muslims to be 
disarmed ? asked a correspondent. 

, : ‘ ‘ Y 6u cannot • disarm fears’ Pandit : .N ehru 

.repiledj ; “Fear is ' a ■ complex for < \vhichiyou 
require phsyco-analytical treatihentif > Ifis ah 
oddithing .that it. has been said, :by , some j pro- 
minent' ^ rhembers of . the Muslim League, 
though not by Mr. ,Jinnah, himself,,., that 
the Muslims are far strqriger;and more .power- 
ful and if British rule was, not there,, jthey 
could' doihinate others. On the other hand 
they talked of fear of being doniinated;, by, the 
majority. It is ' absurd to ^ talk, .bf.. anyone 
dominating ,80 or ,90 millions of .people. , The 
whole idea is fantastic. . My plaiiT . of thinking 
is entirely different from Mr. Jinnah’s. It 
■may. be Slower but it is different.” I'n.- ^ 

■ ‘ What is the way oiit ? was die, next',' ques- 
tion asked. 'S'^Tha'c may be many wa^s outj” 
Pandit Nehru replied.' ‘Obvipusly, ohC; way 
out 'which for the rnoment is not available is 
for the third party to retire from the scene, 
cither actually or theoretically.; I mean there 
should be no question of . the , third party 
.‘imposing .its ; will and other parties shqald 
'realise they have to face the, issues 
without, that .third party. Then they >vill face 

realiticL Or in.the.alternatiye— -obviously, a 
very desirable alternative — other parties diould 
pull together. . : • 

“The other possible cbdrsel' really depend 

on the growth of : almost ' 'b^^erwhelramg 

strength on the' part '.of brie Or inbre groilps 
which ■ pull .. together so that .their , .influence 
might , .be,: feit by;, all the .remaining ^parties 

concerned.., sf; . , S , . iH.'- 

“Lastly, there might well' be, owing ■ to the 
deterioration of the economic ; situ^porij a 
complete , collapse leading partly to chaos an 
partly to revolt and revolution in various ; par s 
of the country. , India is fairly, on .the . verge 
of it, considering the economic situation^ :in 
spite of much money haying been made- at, th 
top.”' 

' • ■ ■ ■.lit: 

r; jiNNAH in a press- ‘ Gonference 
said : 

■On a final examination and analysis of 
Wavell plan, we found that it was, a 
He added : “There was the combma- 



Giancy, — Khizar, ^vho are bent upon crcatiiw 
disruption among the Alussahnans in the 
•^T^pjab, .and, ^ye; were, sought to, be pushed into 
.arrangement; 'whieji, if we had agi-eed . to, 
|ais,prbppsed'by Lord .Way ell,;, we should have 
;signe:d ;■ 'bur ; de'atli jvarrant; , for, let .us honestly 
dxamihe the Wavell plan. . 

“Our stand has been, and we have repeated- 
-ly made it •; blear ,, to the, British' Govermnen: 
•, times, out:of:numberisiriGcIl 940,' that ; we ban- 
•aibt , ^consider ;,or.' enter -^intq.';afiy.. provisional 
sinterihi, Government bnless -'a dcclafatioii is 
made by the, British,-. Government guaranteeing 
ithe right; of self defeririinati on of Muslims, and 
-.pledging ..that,:, after. the fwar, or so soon as 
it may be possible, the British ...Government 
. would ■ establish Takistan,. halving, regard to 
,'tne basic principles; laid' dovvn,|in„the Lahore 
resolution of the ' Muslim League, passed in 
; March, ;.i^o;; 

■■ “This was the-condition precedent No. 1 to 
our considering any provisional arrangement. 
Condition No. 2 ^vas thatyve are not £i , minori- 
ty but a nation, and we "can" only enter into a 
-provisional anungement,- 'haying- regard to the 
'necessities ’ arid ' exigencies ■ : of ithe iriommt 
: created by the war,'and fuUy co-operate m the 
iprosecution of the;U'ar, and that in-any arrange- 
■m'ent - we -claiiried.'dri' equal number i. 'in tiic 
proposed' Executive. ' -;■ ■ 

.‘‘Contradictory * Proposals”; ; . . 

“The Wavell proposals set at y nought both 

these’coiiditions^and called 

the severest sacrifice. .I-know in hiS bioadcnst 
he skid that- these; proposals ^ are j 

■jridice to any future constitution « ■ T _ 
tions of India. While in one breath 
pressed, upon, us that these -pi opos^ « j 
Sdt prejudice to . .md dq , not prejudge 

theiPakistan issue, yet - ; terms 

tradicts this in the nc.xt breath by.its \ci> tui 

,dlt is iibviqus'to 'any j"tclligcnt 
if wc'a'ccbpt' this 

issue will be shelved y ] Coiipress will 
age indefinitely, .,,.„iigcmcnt wlinl 

have:, secured. unda. t „.,cir 

they want,- namcl), Hindu national m- 

dependence of In ^ Government ol 

cutive will this interim or provi- 

Indiaand ,^yc know U a 

^ ,r‘S!sre?;cn;L„. and .."rd 
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Waveii’s strong inciination for a united India 
would completely jeopardise us; for, I will 
•quote'jNif; Amery; wh'o'h^^ tried his best,' •’’but 
•in ' . the' . result, has : given = • iis cold -comfort 
and his statements. is a very clear iridicatibh 
and a' pointer: to the British, policy.' ' • ' y,' ; 

“Speaking in the House of Commons, where 
he presented the White Paper, he said as 
follows : ‘The ideal to Avhich'wC 'liave' always 
looked. is thatpfan alldpdia,-. union; in, which 
the; States wpuld play their full ; part. . At the 
same drne \ve.haye, also recognised - the, - pqssh 
bility that agreement, .between- Hindus and 
Muslims on a^ny . form of Indian unity . may be 
unattainable. .Any interim. advance, therefore, 
must in no’Syay prejudge the question yvhether 
Ihe .'ultimate '*settkraent is - based .on .,a unitj 
ed dr a' divided India.’ , , 


btlier Minorities 



s .“Next, in the proposed Executive, we' would 
be reduced to a minority of one-third. All 
:the other minorities, such as the Scheduled 
Castes, Sikhs and Clnistians have the same 
^oal as. the :Congress. They have their griev- 
ances as minorities, but their ;goal and ideology 
is and cannot be different from or otherwise 
than that of a united India. Ethnically aind' cul- 
.turally , they are very . closely knitted to Hindu 
society. , , • . • if . 

■ “I^am not- against full justice being done ' 'db 
all the minorities, ‘and 'they should /-be ;full)l 
safeguarded and protected as such^.i 'wherever 
they may ; be.; : ■ fBut :in actual ; working ' and 
practice, invariably their vote ;\vill be -against 
us, and there is no safeguard for us except the 
Viceroy’s veto, which, it is well known ; to any 
cqrifetitutionalist, cannot ' be , exercised lightly 
as an eyefyday btisines;s.; against, .’majority de- 
cisions with; regard tq the. policy . and theprinci-^ 
Plqs.th^t. Vill have to be laid .down as measures 
both, administrative '.and: , legislative., . 

, : ,‘,‘On -the; top of. this .came Ihe last. - straw bri. 
thejcamel’s; b'ack^that :! evenr, • about'-: th’e five 
members of, -the .Muslim .bloc •whicla;.'were/allot-; 
ed to, Us communal- wiscj : - which; : is ; the, -essence 
bf.the Wavell- proposals, \ye; were., told that- the 
Muslim League; was mot.entitled .; -.toi> norriinate 
all;,;',theii;,Muslirn-;:;irepresentatives r, as^'.-oub 
chosen,:. I spokesmen;, and . .there .- were; , ! two', 
claimants — the Congress, which claimed two 
and Glancy-Khizar, on behalf of the Punjab, 
claimed one. But finally we broke as Lord 
Wavell insisted upon his having ,.jpne 
nomLeaguer nominee : of ’...Malik .'Khizar..' 
We,,, -vyouldi;; have-.-'enierged • Aut -'-of ..this 
eonference .minus everything -arid . -we -‘.would' 


have entirely betrayed our people. It would 
ha'vc .bcen.an abjecf surrender on our .part' of 
‘ali'wc stand for,, and it; wpuldi have been ' ’ the 
death-knell of .the Muslim; League. 1 . This / - was 
the position winch . faced us .and . we found 
t'hat itwas;. impossible. , for, , us to: accept 'this 
aiTangcmeht.’’, . ;; 


; J .w I 
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I f reconcilable differences between' .the;Cdn- 
gi;ess,'and .Mr., Jinhah and nbt the allotment 
cf-a seat,tb,a Punjabi;Muslim— as sought to be 
made, out;b'y.Mr.,Jinnahrr-were:. the real cause 
of the' failure, , of diO; . Simla , Conference, says 
Malik Khizair Hayat Khan Tiwana, Premier of 
the’ Punjab, in , a.; statement;, to the. ipress. 
“Mr. Jinnah,” says^ Malik . Khizar, . Hayat, 
“seems to desire to' divert , attention frpni his 
differences' with the Congress and ; to concent-- 
rate upon' me. '. ’ ’ r,^ ’ ; [rv 

:The following is : the text bf the ' statement 
“I: am reluctant to add' to the. riiirnbef df 
statements ' which are being ' issued by ’ the’ 
leaders who : attended the ' Simla Con'fefehcd 
to explain its unfortunate failure and to' jiuktify 
their attitude* But I ..find myself compelled 
to take public notice of the; statement 'made by 
Mr. Jinnah at a press .cbiiferelnce ’ bn' July - 14; 
It is regrettable to 'note'that ■ in' ' spite of Lord 
'Waveii’s appeal to 'alMcadefs 'to ensure that 
there are no., .recriminations, Mr. Jinnah^: lias 
lost nO; time in indulging- ini unjust * aiid ' un-^' 
■warranted .vituperations..; , 'I'i-i 

-'j.i- -d; i -"b 

Real Facts - . .nb*, '3“ 

“In the course of his 'Statement he' ’’accuses' 
me of disrupting the ’ Punjab -Muslims ' arid; 
attributes.the failure of the conference ' largely' 
to the Viceroy’s insistence on including a Pun-i' 
jabi Muslirh in his ■ Executive ; ’Council ; What- 
are the real facts ? Many years ago, that great- 
Muslim, Sir Fazl-i^Hussain, .united the; Punjab 
Muslirns in the Unionist Party. , .They; remain-, 
ed . united under him f .throughout., -' .the; 
Mbntagu-Ghelmsfofdi Keforms^ .. .peripd ; i and 
u'ndef’Sir SibanderHyat Khanj and In;/1937,: 
this'group, of .united ^ M of the , Punjabi 

followed their leaderwheh. he .entered ..into ,,the; 
Sikander-Jinnah”.^ Pact. So long as Mr. Jinnah 


respected that ’fact, the Muslirns.of the -Punjab, 
.ir^'kp V'bnit'ed*.'' ' L'ast’ .year,' Mr.' Jinnah',,; for ' 


^vere 
reasons 


best-- ‘'hho'wri^' tb’ ' Kiimseib^' decided' Jto ' 
t)reaK -me’'pact and Jo eridea.'vour ' tb change', the'. 
basis"'iip6n'’-' which the ;• .'Punjab . Muslims - .h'ad ' 
linited.'"' ---'■— - . .. 




ce; 



:<> ^-^vcompeii^:t6;st4ha : by-^m 

•and inidoing so I have been supported' by an 
oyerwheImmg:rniaj6rity ■ of Punjabi Muslims 
N^one regrets -mofei than/I do. the preseiit 
.dillerences between' ' sections of the Puniabi 
Mushms; butit was Mr. Jinnah ' khd not I 
who disrupted them by breaking a solemn 
pact. 

“As to Mr. Jinnah’s complaint that I claim- 
ed the inclusion of a Punjabi Muslim, the facts 
are -that 'H.-Er the -Viceroy \invited me 'to 
siiggestmames represehtihg the'party of which 

•I haveithe honour to be the. leader .; from these 
names the Viceroy was'to’make. his own selec- 
tion. I'J acted accordingly and I think l would 
have -been wrong if 1 had failed, to do so/ 

f • ' . I-'do, hot regret my action. .It appeared to 
Punjab ha.d the strongest claim to 
be given at least one Muslim representative. 
The Punjab has played a leading part in the 
war,its soldiers and; its people should not be 
aUoyi^ed'to^go .unyoiced., Moreover, the Pun- 
jab is .the only province which has maintained 
^ government ; consistenly :since ' the 

beginning; of Provincial Autonomy ;and that, 
too, a,, government representative of all the 
maip.communiti^of the , province. .'And the 
Punjab, .so, Far as I .know, had.had, almost con- 
tinuously a Punjab Muslim '[representative in 
the .E:?ccutiyeGpuncii since 1910. 

; ' The insihuatibn that I ' was acting Under any. 
official influence, is; quite - untrue; ‘I. acted in 
what I considered to be ; -the best '* interests of 
the Punjab and the Punjab Muslims. 

“Everyone who has read Mr. Jinnah’s state- 
naent must (be, struck, by/the inconsistency of 
his arguments. He; starts by declaring- that the 
Wayeil Plan was a snare,: that it was conipletely 
uhacceptable.because it.did hot meet the funda- 
mental conditions upon : . which the -Muslim 
League; had. always insisted;. - ’ • 

< • ■"The first . part • of Mr. '' jinnah’s statement 
clearly 'means that the League; could riot and 
never •vybiild -accept Lord Wavell’g plan ."Then 
hC;;'Jinria.h performs ari abfupt 'somersault arid 
says -that the LCa^e.brokfe.;'>yitIi the plan 
because .one seat bri, the Executiye Council was 
to be given , to a Punjabi Muslirri. . 

' ‘ “Mr!,; Jiririah is , obviously ill at ease about 
his position.,, Tie . knows that the conference. ' 
failed! bn issues more basic than the . allotment 
ofa single -seat. .It is, clear from his own state- 
ment and those made .by The Congress leaders 
that there were irreconcilable difference between, 
them and Mr. Jinnah and these were the 
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fundamental causes of the failure of the confer- 
ence. Because of his failure to reach a settle- 

mentwith the Congress leaders, Mr. Jinnah 
refused to submit a panel of names to the 
Viceroy. , 

Congressr Claim. . 

^ “There is nothing to show that the Congress 
has abandoned its claim to represent a section 
bf lridian Muslirris or its demand that some 
part of the Muslini representation must go to 
its nominees. Lord Wavell has made it clear 
that he never showed his complete tentative 
list of nominations to any of the leaders. Thus 
the conference never reached the stage at which 
I had to press my demand for the inclusion ofa 
Punjabi Muslim, nor did it break down on tliat 
account. Mr, Jinnah seems to desire to divert 
attention from his differences with the Congress 
and to concentrate it upon me. I do not 
propose here to discuss the merits of the League 
and the Congress cases. ■ 

- “But I must repeat that the’ differences be- 
tween them were the cause , of the failure of the 
conference— not the allotment of a seat to a 
Punjabi' Muslim. The' pr^erit negotiations 
failed on account of certain fundamental differ- 
ences between Mr. Jinnah and the Congress- 
differences which -have been evident during the 
Cripps riegbtiations and again during the 
Gandhi-Jinnah talks— and, therefore, the 
failure can in no way be attributed to the claim 
for the inclusion of a Punjabi Muslim in the 
Executive Council.. ' 

■ “Before the Simla Conference, I had inadc 
it clear that I would yield to none in pressing 
the claims of the Musliiris in an •* 

tiement, nor during the conference did i do s 
in regard to the quantum of Muslim represen- 
tation. But the question of the distribution o 
Muslim seats is distinct from dns- Mn Jinnan 
totatlitarian claim to monopolise 
that Muslims who do not belong to 
go unrepresented, cannot be ncccptc ' , , • 

Reserve, I can safely assert that a Pun abi 

Muslim would be not a wit ‘ -nj, 

drarvn from any other source m ma mtaming 
the rights and claims of Indian Muslim. . bj 


V ' . 

HE fact that the Sikhs had liccn recog* 

jlL nisedasoneof the four mam 

of India’s narional life f . f jf.a 

;iry..for framing the constitution of 1 1- dm »• 







made Pakistan an impossibility unless the Sikhs 
agree to it, said Master Tara Singh, the Sikh 
representative at the Leaders’ Confei'cnce, . at a 
press conference. 

Expressing satisfaction that such recognition 
had been given by the British Government, 
Master Tara Singh said : "Pakistan is notan 
issue between the Congi'css and tlie Muslim 
League as it has hitherto been wrongly consider- 
ed to: be. It is mainly a Sikh-Muslim question, 
because the Sikhs are mainly affected by it. So, 
the Muslims must recognise that, just as they 
cannot submit to Hindu domination, the Sikhs 
cannot submit to Muslim domination for the 
same, if not better reasons. The Sikhs arc 
groaning even under tlie present Muslim domi- 
nation in the Punjab and they have to make 


efforts to get rid of it as soon as an oppor/ 
ty offers itself at the endof the, jwar.” ^y'j 

Replying to questions, Master Tara Singu 
said, that he was • fundamentally j opposed ^to 
Pakistan and he would demand 'the establish- 
ment of an independent, Sikh state if the rest of 
India conceded Pakistan to the Muslims. ■ 

The proposed Sikh state would be ' establish.- ‘ 
ed in Gchtral Punjab, including the ' Lahore ' 
and Amritsar districts, where the ‘Sikhs had 
- their holy places. When a pressman drew' his ' 
attention to the fact that the Sikhs Were ' rioit a ( 
majority in the Central Punjab, Master Tara;' 
Singh said that he was basing his- 'demand 
on the analogy of Palestine, ’ 'Which had been' ^ 
declared a Jewish national home even' though ' 
the Jews formed only 10 per cent, of the; popii- ' 
lation. • • ■i- 



MASTER TARA SINGH ’AND; HIS ADVISERS 


UNIONI ST PRO TEST 

i. j! .... , , ,I /. , . ■ ; , 

(By Khan Bahadur Sheikh Faiz Mohamed, 

'■ ^ E.) ! ...m, ;; : 

I W^elL^r failure of the 


■\i 


apology for the attitude which he adopted - at' 
the Conference. It is. ai pity that in the ;ex- 
citement of the imoment - he; has tried to find; 
faulf ..with foes land- friends > alike, with " the ' 
.result that his . statement Has been' reduced 
.to'aj unable of inconsistencies;' '" in , ' 

; Mr. Jinnah ' starts by ".alleging . 

Viceroy, Jhe Congressi'ithe' Governor of the 
Punjdb and Malik Khizar.TIayat Khan' had 
Termed a. combinatidri ' J td' kill ' the Muslim 
;League;';iiTheInsihuati6'h is ridt bnly, fantastic 
• i' 'i-a i' ''i-'.-n -.u 


: \ 


correctness 

oi 'vyhicn noJmpartial obserH^cr of ev'cnts 'can 
impcarh. ' Whatever 'onc'may have td sav- as 
regards^ the feasibility = of the Wavell plan^ * ' ’it 
goes without;: saying^ -that. "Lord ;'WkVdI‘''had 
been ver^'^ been about i ts > su ccess and ahccvc- 
lyjvjshcd to end the deadlock. ' • It nvas '.fob 
this .reason that the ;plari aitnisd.'a’t an.’.in’terini 
settlement jwithout- raising the" thorny' question; 
of -;the 'future-, constitution. Purther .Lord 
Wayell made it;quite clear even' in. his initial; 
broadcasy .that effect 'Would'. be given to ; his 
plan only ihtbe two major parties, namely, the. 
Congress and the:MusIini. League, agreed to 
work it.:; In, the face of these factSj it is pre- 
posterous. .to suggest, that Lord Wavell had 
entered into a conspiracy with the Congress 
and Malik Khizar Hayat Khan to wreck and 
defeat his own' plan: ■ ' 

Once it is admitted tliat Lord Wavell was 
sinccrely.anxious to sec that his plan succeed- - 
cdj it does not stand to reason to say that the 
Governor of the Punjab had made an attempt . 
to torpedo it for the sake of keeping Malik 
Khizar Hyat Khan in office. No provincial 
Governor, would make such an attempt in so 
important a matter, particularly when it was 
understood that the Wavell . plan had, the 
approval of all the parties in England. Thus 
there was no justification at all for Mr. Jinnah 
to drag Sir Bertrand Glancy into the, con- 
troversy. He seems to have done so, merely 
to divert attention from himself. 

League’s Conditions ' • 

After giving vent to his fury against the 
Viceroy and the Governor of the Punjab, Mr, 
Jinnah wants us honestly to examine the plan. 
He asserts that-since 1940 the Muslim League 
had made it clear that ft wf// consider or 
enter ; into any provisional inlerim Government 
unless, two conditions were satisfied, i.e.^ first a decla- 
ration to be made by the British Government lo.esla-.^ 
blish Pakistan as soon as possible after the fir'ar dhd,_ 
secondly, recognition of Muslims as a separate ymlion 
entitled to fln.e'qud-nUniber oj iseatsfin the proposed 
Executive- Council. 'l_Now; it is an open • secret 
that the .Wavell plan- .‘did;: not satisfy ariy -jW^j 
either of these, two.; conditions: s Lord Wavell j 
madc.i'iit-; quite- . clear !':;in< bis -broadcast^ 
that his plan r.elatedtihto- • . 'ah- dntefimj 
Provisional , Government;. , ; There no 

commitment in it bn the.part of His Majesty’s' 
Gov^ninent td ,esta blish;. Pakistan 5 . after . the • 
wai dr to recognise: Indian Muslims as a . sepa- 
ratbiiatioh and to give them .ap. equal .number 
of seats in the proposed ExecuUye Council. , . , 
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fhi ff ^efinitely.'.stated 

tnat the number of seats to be allotted , to the' 

, , Muslims tvould be five out of a total of fifteen 
’ and that of the remaining ten seats, five were to.' 
fgo to Ahe Caste Hindus, three'to other Indiah 
commurulies . and ..'.two. ib 'Englishmen— the 
Viccroy.him'selfand the Commahderdn-Ghief: . 
•All. this had been made- known to Mr.:; Jinnah 
bd^ors, before- j'the Conferehcc.' began.' In 
the, circumstances, may.. one venture -to ask 
i.'what. induced; -Mr, .Jinnah to- participate in 
"the, .Conference ? .He-would have been • more 
consistent, logical and: dignified ifhe : had. de- - 
’ clined to take part in the. proceedings- of' the"' 
.Conference ' on the, .- ground that, the: plan did 
not satisfy the two conditions bn the fulfilment 
of which alone the Muslim League could 
join any interim provisional government. If ' 
' lie Lad done this he would have strengthened 
the position of the Muslim League. ■ By bis, 

. participating in the Conference, despite the 
non-fulfilment of the two conditions precedent^ * 
he has given the impression that after . all the 
Muslim League is not serious about its de- 
mand. " . . .t'-; 

Muslim League’s Claim 

This is made painfully clear in the con- 
cluding part of Mr. Jinnah’s statement . I 
will quote his very words : , “On - the top' of 
this came the last straw on' the camel’s back 
that even ' about the five members of the 
Muslim bloc which were allotted to us epm- 
miunalwise, 'wich is the essence of the IVayell 
proposals, we were told that the Muslim 
. League was not entitled to nominate all tnp 
Muslim representatives as our chosen spokes- 
men and there ivere two claimants the 
Congress which claimed two and Glancy- 
Khizar, on behalf of the Punjab, claimed one. 
This move on the part of these two went at 
the very root and -the very e.xistence of tlic 
Muslim League regarding its position, charac- 
■'tefb'nd statui. ■ 'But finally we broke as Lora 
Wavell insisted upon his having a non-Leagucr , 
'nominee dfMdik' KHizkr Pfayat - rdprespnppg j 
the Punjab 'Muslims'.” ' 

This means that if the Muslim League Infi .. 
been allowed -to noiiiinate aU the' five Muslim 
members it would have joined the , 

provisional Government. -. But , -what abput 
the tWb-.conditibns ,.bn ^vhlch so much rjStrc^ 
is laid' irx' the earlibf part, of , Mr. .Jmnah , - 
'ktatemeht ?- DoeV it,npt imply fj,- 

-prepared tb fbf ego, tirese conditions if he couW 
have the' pleasure and satisfaction of 
ing aU the five members to the propos 


Executive Council ? -Was this really so ? , 

As regards the claim of the Muslim League 
to represent the whole of Muslim India, no 
one would be happier than myself if it_ were 
really so. Unfortunately, however, it is a 
claim without substance. I am one of those , 
who ardently and sincerely \vish that the 
Muslim League should respresent the ^vhole of 
Muslim India. This is possible too but only 
if Mr. Jinnah can be prevailed upon . to 
change his tactics. He should have by now 
realised that by calling names and shouting 
at those who differ from him, he can not cow 
down all. It is not difficult to see that Mr. 
Jinnah’s fury against Malik Khizar Hyat 
Khan is the outcome of the latter’s refusal to 
be bullied into submission at the instance 
of the handful of disgruntled members of the 
Punjab Assembly. , Having turned out the 
Malik Sahib from the Muslim League in 
cii:cumstanCtes which need no repetition, it 
does not lie in Mr. Jinnah’s mouth to find 
fault with him for his boldly coming forward 
to claim representation for the Punjab Muslims 
a large majority of whom are to-day non- 
Leaguers, thanks to the wrong tactics of Mr. 
Jinnah himself. Politics is a game of give 
afid take. Unfortunately, Mr. Jinnah w'ants 
to take all and give nothing. . As long as this 
policy is adhered to the Muslim League ^vilL 
instead of gaining strength, go on becoming 
weaker -and weaker to the great misfortune of 
the Muslim community or nation. 

We are passing through very difficult times 
and complete unity among all sections of the 
nation is the craving need of the moment. 
Such a unity is not likely to be achieved if 
Mr. Jinnah and his minions go on issuino" 
“fatwas” of apostacy and renegacy again^ 
all those who differ from them. Let Mr. 
Jinnah, therefore, change his tactics. Let him 
take a leaf out of the early history of Islam. Let 
him try to convert those who differ from him to 
ms point of view by courtesy, kindness and 
persuasion which are the necessary attributes 
^ bend and carry 

conquS' ^ stooping to 

n 

•By Nawab Sir Muzaffar Ali Qazil bash 


Khan, in the eyes of the Punjab Muslims, have 
condemned, the part he played in the Simla 
conference and have tried to mislead the public 
and confuse the real issue. These attempts 
arc due to personal differences and" bitterness 
arising out of parity quarrels. 

Jt is said that the conference would have 
been a great success for the Muslim League, 
had not Malik Khizar Hayat Khan appeared 
as a stumbling-block. The statements of 
-the leading members of the Muslim League 
who have been taking an active part in its 
councils, show that this wild charge cannot 
be sustained, 

Ghaudhri Khalic[-uz-Zaman, a member of 
the Muslim League.. Working Committee, in 
a 'statement on July 13, has held that the 
Congress and the British Government Vvere 
responsible for the failure of the conference. 

Sir Nazim uddin, ex-premier of Bengal, 
in a statement on July 19, said : ‘Although 
it looks as if the conference broke -up because 
Mr. Jinnah would not-givc in, in reality it is 
the old issue, give it whatever name you like — 
call it communal, mediaeval or national.’ 

Sir Nazim uddin also said that the Unionists , 
were with the League on fundamentals, but 
had not joined the League because of .provin- 
cial party politics. 

Finally, the statement of Lord Wavell at 
the leaders conference on July 14 gives a clear 
picture of the causes which led to the failure, 
of the conference and shows that it failed 
because of fundamental differences between 
the League and the Congress, and not be- 
cause of the position taken up by the Punjab 
Prerriier. 

Primier’s Position 

It has been said that the Unionists were 
not justified in asking for a seat for a Muslim 
as theqiarty is non-communal. The Primier’s 
position was that there must be a Punjabi 
representative on the Executive Council, as 
there has always been. 

As the Punjab is one of the two major pro- 
vinces where Muslims are in a majority, its 
representative is naturally a Muslim. The 
majority of the Unionists are Muslims and 
they represent the Muslims of the Punjab. 
Clearly, the Premier was justified in claiming 
that there should be on the Executive Council 
a Punjabi Muslim enjoying the confidence of 
the Muslims of the Punjab. ■ - , - • 


^ERTAlNPunjab.^Muslim Leaguers anxious 
to damage, pur leader, Malik Khizar Hyat 


Malik Khizar Hayat Khan. Has., been blam-r 
ed for not supporting Mr. JinriaH and other. 
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Muslim League delegates, and it has been 
said that he has departed from his own de- 
clared policy. There is no truth in these 
allegations, 

Malik Khizar Hayat Khan has always stood 
up for the rights of mu'slims, and in the con- 
ference, too, he did so when he supported the 
claim of the Muslims 'to parity with caste 
Hindus. He differed from Mr. Jinnah only 


fo'- the Punjabi 

No true Muslim can blame him for doine 
so, for the- record of the Punjab Muslims show 
that they are as staunch supporters of the 
Muslim rights as any other Muslims in India 
and there could not possibly be anv fear that 
Alushm interests would suffer at 'the hands 
of their representative. 


BRITISH PRESS REACTIONS 


HERE can be no doubt of the gen- 
JIL uine regret felt both in Great Britain 
and in India at the failure of the Simla 
Conference to reach any sort of agreement, 
writes the Economist. 


It is perhaps a little early to conclude that 
Lord Wavell’s initiative has completely broken 
down. But if it has, the results are likely to 
be unfortunate. In Britain this second failure 
inevitably puts India doivn to a low place in 
the agenda of public business and it joins the 
category of hopeless questions. In India it 
can only deepen the sense of embitterd frustra- 
tion and intensify communal bitterness. Even 
as clear a demonstration as this that the obs- 
tacles to Indian self-government lie in India and 
not in London is unlikely to absolve the British 
Government from being the great scapegoat 
— in spite of the universal respect that Lord 
Wavell has ^von. 

It is already being attacked both in India 
and at home for not proceeding with the Con- 
gress but without the Moslems — ^in spite of the 
fact that one of the conditions on Avhich the 
Conference was held and Avhich were accepted 
by the -Congress was that an agreement 
must be secured. Surely to form a u'holly or 
an almost wholly Hindu government ^vould 
confirm all the worst fcai-s of the Mus- 
lims and make an ultimate agreement 
without which self-government cannot work 
all the more difficult to secure. 

It is difficult to sec what can now be done. 
Mr. Bevin some weeks ago was arguing that 
the right thihg to do Avas ^ to defer the 
task of constitution drafting and give 
Indians for some years the practical ex- 
perience of working under an unwritten cons- 
titution. But this is wh^t Lord Wavell was 
trying to db^and it has ffiilcd. 



Sir Stafford Cripps has taken the opposite 
line of suggesting that more clarity about the. 
ultimate intentions is the only solvent of sus- 
picions and has proposed that general elections 
should be held throughout India to ascertain 
the real strength of the parties. The Muslims 
too are pressing for elections confident that 
they, would confiim the Muslim League’s 
claim to be the e.\clusivc representative of the 
Muslim of India, This may be tiuc and it 
would be as well to get the basic facts 
straight. But would it help to a solution ? 
Will the Congress yield to any statistical de- 
monstration ? 

* * * * 


/iceroy’s Decision 

The JYcu> Statesmen and Nation comments : 
There is a touch of genius about Lord 


i nerc J5 cl tuuL-ii — 

Vavcll and his Gandhi-like statement taking 
n his OAvn slioulders, as Viceroy and repre 
mtalivc of the British in India, the responsi 
ility for the failure of the Simla Confcrcnc . 
'as the best possible way of preventing an 
utbreak of mutual recrimination and a -• 
larkabic proof that an Englishman * 

mes profit out of the wisdom of the • 
le growth of a popular belief that le , 
rellly impartial and sincer y d«‘rc^ ^ 
lent of the communal issue lies the best p- 
lataAvay round the present stalemate 
jt be found. 

Confronted with Mr. •^^J^;J'”councii 

sal to co-operate m an L. Muslim 

.less all Muslirn^ decided to 

caguc’s “coupon , Bord defe-^-t 

issolve his believe,, 








his own choice, prodding on paper for Hindu- 
Muslim parity, the League’s boycott would have 
left him, in fact, dependent for support exclu- 
sively on the Congress ; and the League repre- 
sents too substantial a proportion of Muslim 
opinion for its ebcclusion from any central 
authority to be possible. 

. The Congress is entitled to complain that 
Mr. Jinnah is thus being conceded the right 
to exercise a perpetual \^to on any constitu- 
tional proposal, but to criticise Mr. Jinnah for 
“intransigence” leads nowhere and his fears of 
communal discrimination against Muslim 
minorities may be accepted as genuine and 
deep. Sir Stafford Cripps has suggested that 
as a way out of the deadlock elections should 
now be held and that a Constituent Assembly 
should debate che constitution. 

- * i!i -t 


“Not final Failure” 

When Lord Wavell, announcing the failure 
of the Simla Conference, magnanimously 
assumed responsibility for the regrettable result, 
he revealed a brilliant flash of that high 
quality of imaginative diplomacy w'hich has 
endeared him to India in a Avay in \vhich 
few of his predecessors had been, whites Time 
and Tide. 

It is precisely that quality w'hich will en- 
courage Indian statesmen to appreciate more 
sharj^y that it was Indian statesmanship and 
which\failed to meet a great 
c allenge. In a' sentence, the Wavell plan for 
ndianisation of the administration of India 
was the securing of representation of the prin- 
ipal political parties in the Central Govern- 
Lord Wavell now seeks to avoid 
cornmunal dissension which might 
easily jeopardise future efforts for a solution 
or, worse still, end in bloodshed. 

present failure stresses the 
between the Congress repre- 
Leap-iiP ^^jority and the Muslim 

'vhefml fo speak for the over- 

the criiv^ Indian Muslims. For 

or at anv I*reakdown is the Muslim fear 
of a of the consequences 

believe League refuses to 

to imnosp ...^O’^gress will not try somehow 
bnis the Mus- 

unhann Lord Wavell has announced 

oflndianshaH ^ast majority 

^tterant l-,,, n • to believe was a genuine 
it is bv nn ^^tain to give India a “new deal”, 
y no means to be regarded as a final 


failure. What is now more clear perhaps than 
ever before to foreigners, especially Americans, 
is that upon the shoulders of the leaders of the 
Congress and the League devolve the most 
onerous responsibilities for putting India firmly 
on the right road to self-government ; the Bri- 
' tish Government can make a valuable contri- 
bution to this desireable end, but it can be no 
more than a contribution. 

The bitter-sweet reflections, inspired by a 
survey of all the^statements issued during and 
at the conclusion of the Conference, are that 
Indian politicians are highly suspicious of each 
other, that while it was Mr. Gandhi as leader 
of the Congress who wrecked the Cripps plan 
in 1942, it is Mr. Jinnah of the Muslim League 
who bears perhaps the most substantial burden 
of responsibility for the defeat of the Wavell 
plan, and that the world may see clearly, if 
only partially, the weight of that vast responsi- 
bility for the control of the de.stinies of India’s 
millions w'hich is Britain’s. 

The Conference has ^ot been in vain ; 
further negotiations will be persued, for in 
spite of herself it is the avowed purpose of His 
Majesty’s Government to lift India to the 
status of a self-governing State — a status to 
which historians are bound to recognise ^ Lord 
Wavell has done more than any other Viceroy 
to assist in raising her. 

, si: ^ ^ 


Wa veil’s “Enhanced Reputation”. 

Lord Wavell’s magnanimous invitation Jo 
the various Indian sections to blame him 
and not themselves for the breakdown of 
the Simla Conference has been taken up 
with alacrity in both the Congress and 
the Muslim League camps, writes the 
Spectator, 

Mr. Jinnah accuses the British, including, 
of course, the Viceroy with setting a snare to 
entrap the Muslim League into accepting 
places on the Council, in which it '''ould have 
only a minority representation. Maulana 
Azad is indignant that the refusal of the Muslim 
League to submit names to the Viceroy has 
not been followed by an announcement that 

the Viceroy would choose a new 

Council without the League— though it had 
been made clear at the outset of the negotia- 
tions that no ne^v step Avould be taken without 
a substantial agreement between the Congress 
and the League. Those arguments are. irrele- 
vant now. 

The Simla Conference has failed 
ly, Lord Wavell alone— Lord Wavell 


oilt of It with an Snchanced reputation. 
^ the dust settles, that may prove to be a 
fact of sorne importance. _For the moment 
It suits both sides to criticise Lord Wavell as 
a means of diverting attentiomfrom their own 
shortcomings; but there is little doubt that 
in fact they feel for him an increased 
pect. . ' ' 


'‘(i) To prepareandsendhima list mine 

r\T T*»-l 1-v _ /* ^ ^ 


res- 


the names of members of the Muslim Lcamc 
who m your opinion could suitably be included 
in the proposed Executive Council. The 
number of names in this list should be not less 
than eight or more than 12. 

“(2) If you think you can usefully suggest, 
. • possible inclusion in the Executive 

-tor a period,^ as the Viceroy says, the situa- Council, the names of persons of any communi- 
tion must remain as it is. The Japanese war ty who are not members of the Muslim League 

has to be finished— and Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru - . i-. . ... 

has displayed his statesmanship by anhounc 
ing that the Congress will not "’“tolerate” 

(whatever that may mean) the return of Dutch, 

British or American imperialism to the coun- 
tries freed from Japan. 


you are at liberty to add them to yourlistj 
beeping them distinct from the names of 
Muslim League members. 


Whatever the immediate future in India 
the Cripps Offer of 1942 including the right 
of the predominantly Muslim provinces to con- 
tract out of the proposed Indian LFnion stands. 
The Congress which professes, of course, it- 
self to represent a united India is radically 
opposed to such a solution; but after the failure 
of the Simla Conference, attention may be 
turned to such a division more and more. 
Yet the holding of provincial elections and the 
resumption of democratic government in all 
the provinces where it is suspended might 
change the .whole situation for the better. 


“His Excellency hopes he made it dear this 
morning that this is entirely optional. 

“His Excellency’s intention is to scrutinise 
the lists sent to him and to see whether, from 
them and possibly from additional names of 
his own, he can, on paper, form an • Executive 
Council likely to be acceptable to the parlies 
and to His Majesty’s Government. If so, lie 
will consult leaders, including yourself, and 
thereafter decide whether it is \vorth \vhilc 
making definite proposals to the Conference. 
Yours Sincerely, (Secretary).” 

S: * * 


League Executive’s View 


VICEROY-JINNAH 


to Lord WavclI, 


HE Viceroy on July 9, made it clear to 


Letter from Mr. Jinnah 
dated July 7, 1945 : — 

“Dear Lord Wavell, I placed before my 
Working Committee the suggestion made 
bv Your Excellency at the last meeting 
of the Conference and communicaU 
_ua_ Mr. Jinnah that he could not give any to me by your Private Sccr^a^ ^ 

guarantee that all the Muslim members of the letter dated th 29th June, 
proposed new Council would necessarily be Committee, after careful considc < , » 

members of the Muslim League, His Excel- 
lency further made it clear that he could not 
commit himself to give a similar guarantee to 
any other party. 

This is brought out in the correspondence, 
released between Mr. Jinnah and the 
Viceroy. 

The following is the text, of the correspon- 
dcricc • 

Letter from the Secretai-y to -the Governor- the notice of 1*°“^ ^’^"f'^^nothcr 

General to Mr. Jinnah, dated Simla, June 29, the dataUhfith of Sep* 

1945 . ^ alternative in bis jetter . ptrskicrit 

Mr. Jinnah, The following is the ■ lo tli. 


me to convey to you their views, ^vluch arc .— 
“fn With regard to your suggestion for suf^ 

mit/ini Ipaneiy nai^c^ 

Muslim League Committee 

pride. 


in connection 


posal -was made by Your 

ccssor, Lord Linlilhgou, r com- 

his offer of August, ^94 , o|j}cciions wrc 
mittce opposed ^ and, 'd Linlithgow, he 


with 

Com- 


' “Dear ^ . 

action which His Excellency -would like you to 
take, if after consultation with your Working 
Committee, you are able to accept 
gestion he made at this morning 
the. Conference : 
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the sug- 
mccting of 


alternative in Ins letter 

tember, 19^10, addressed o 
tlic All-India Muslim League, 
which is given below : 

which, you nmdc it clear 


an c.xtract 


of 
from 


the difiiciilfic 
(confronted 



you in connection with tlie formulation of the to say tliat he will be glad to 

panel which I had earlier suggested to you ; see you at 4 p. m. this afternoon or 
and in the light of our discussion I am content later this afternoon if that is more convenient 
that the selection of representatives, while rest- to you. Perhaps you would be kind enough 
ing with the Governor-General, should be based to ask your secretary to ring me up and con- 
in the case of the Muslim League (and, should Arm the time.— Yours Sincerely E.M. Jenkins.” 
they so desire, of the. other parties to be repre- * h: * 

: sented in my Council), not on a panel formally ^ » 

submitted, but on confidential discussion be- Letter from Lord Wavell to Mr. Jinnah 
tween the leader of the party concerned -and dated July 9, 1945. 

myself.^ ^ “Dear Mr. Jinnah, — At the end of our talk 

“This alternative was acceptable to the yesterday evening you said that I could make 
Muslim League. The Working Committee is your problem easier if I replied in writing to 
, of the opinion that the procedure settled on the your letter of 7th July. I do not think 
previous occasion should be followed in the you expect any comment now on the first and 
present case so Tar as the Muslim League is., third points in that letter. Our talk was 
concerned. concerned mainly with the second point, 


“(2) Further,- the Working Committee is 
emphatically of the opinion that all the Mus- 
lim members of the proposed Executive Coun- 
cil should be chosen from the Muslim League, 
subject to a confidential discussion between 
Your Excellency and the President~of the Mus- 
lim League, before they are finally recommend- 
ed by you to the Crown for appointment. 

“The Working Committee feels very strongly 
on this point and regards it as one of the 
' fundamental principles. 

“(3) Besides the foregoing, certain other 
points were also discussed in' the Working 
Committee, particularly the question of pro- 
viding an_ effective, safeguard against unfair 
decisions of the majority. While the Commit- 
tee appreciated the remarks in the statement 
of the Secretary of State in the House of Com- 
mons that the power of veto will be exercised, 
by the Viceroy to protect the minority interests 
it was felt that some other effective safeguard 
would be necessary in the interest of smooth 
working of the interim arrangement. It was, 
however, thought that this question could be 
settled, after the strength and the composition 
01 the Executive Council was decideff upon. 

I have given in the , above paragraphs the 
unaiumous opinion of my Worldng Committee 
and I am ready and willing, if you so desire, 
to meet you and explain the reasons and the 
pounds for the decision arrived at by the 
jV'^^^Sjj^on^niittee. — Yours'Sincerely (M. A. 


Evan Jenkins to Mr. Jinnah 
datedjuly 9, 1945. ^ 

— His Excellency asks 
to thank you for your letter of 7th 


‘that all the Muslim members of the proposed 
Executive Council should be chosen from the 

Muslim League .~. before they are finally 

recommended to the Crown for appointment.’ 

“I fully appreciate your difficulties, but 
regret that I am unable to give you the guar- 
.antee you wish, i. e. that all the Muslim mem- 
bers of the proposed new Council shall neces- 
sarily be members of the Muslim League. As 
I explained to you, I cannot . commit myself to 
give similar guarantee to any other party. I 
have to attemp.t to form an Executive Council 
representative, competent, and generally ac- 
ceptable. But, of course I cannot compel any 
person or any party to co-operate in my o\vn 
solution if they do not wish to do so. 

“It w'ill help me greatly if you will let me 
have names from the Muslim League and I 
sincerely hope you will do so. I asked for 
eight, but will certainly accept five if you do 
not wish to send more. You can consider 
later whether any solution I put forward is ac- 
ceptable to you. 

“During the next Uvo or three years decisions 
of great importance will have to be taken by 
the Government of India, whatever its com- 
position may be. These decisions — on de- 
mobilisation, economic development, taxation, 
trade and so on — cannot wait, and it is the 
hope of H.M.G. that the Executive Council 
responsible for them %vill be one in which the 
major political parties arc represented. It will 
be, of coui'se, my principal duty to see fairplay 
between all parties not only in the composition 
of the proposed Council but in its working. 

“I need the active help of your colleagues 
and yourself, and I am sure you will give it to 
me. I have no objection to your showing this 
letter to your colleagues, but it is not intended 
for publication. — ^Yours Sincerely (Wavell).” 
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Letter from from Mr. jinnah to Lord 
Wavell,. dated July 9, 1945. 

“Dear Lord Wavell,— I thaidc you for your 
letter of the 9th July which I placed before 
my Working Committee. The Committee 
after giving its very careful consideration to 
the matter, desires me to state that it regrets 
yeiy much to note that Your Excellency 
is not able to give the assurance that 
all the Muslim members of the proposed Exe- 
cutive Council will be selected from the Muslim 
League. In my letter of the 7-th July I men- 
tioned that the Committee considers this as one 
of the ■ fundamental principles, and in the 
circumstances, I regret I am not in a position 
to send the names on behalf of the Muslim 
League for inclusion in the proposed Executive 
Council, as desired by you. 


hke to assure Vour Excellencv 

therefore, at present say any- 
thing moie with regard to the other points 
raised.— Yours Sincerely (M. A. Jinnah).^ 

Letter from the Secretary to the Governor- 
General to Mr. Jinnah, dated July 10, 1945 ; 

Dear Mr, Jinnah, — His Excellency asked me 
to thank you for your letter of 9th July. He 
will have to take two or three days to consider 
the position and will write to you when he has 
decided tvhat to do,— Yours Sincerely, (etc). — 


“TIME FOR INTERIM SETTLEMENT GONE" 



R. JINNAH analysing the failure of the 

Simla conference on August 7 said : 
The first question is why did Mr, Gandhi as 
one of the leaders of the recognised parties, go 
to Simla and, having gone there,, why did 
Mr, Gandhi not attend the conference. The 
reason is simple. It is to play the role of a 
tvirepuller. 

He was not merely content with being an 
adviser of the Congress and its Working Com- 
mittee, but he constituted himself an adviser 
of the Viceroy and, through him, of the British 
nation. 

Mornings and' evenings the Working Com- 
mittee meetings took place and he was^ the 
guiding spirit behind. 


humiliate and discourage the. Muslim, League, 
and every method was adopted to bully us, 
coerce us and to threaten us to surrender, and 
the second was to see that the Muslim League 
was ignored and by-passed and for that pur- 
pose, they stooped to the lowest point' and 
threw their principles to the winds, 

CHAMPIONS OF “QUIT INDIA” 

The Congress leaders who championed 
‘Quit India’ and complete independence and 
of which they make every year declarations, 
went to Simla defeated, frustrated and scared 
and ‘threw themselves at the feet of Lord 
Wavell to secure certain portfolios, because 
there was no question of self-government with- 
in the farmework of the present constitution. 



When it suits him, he represents nobody : 
he.^can talk in an individual capacity : he is 
not even a four-anna member of the Congress; 
he undertakes fast to decide political issues ; 
he reduces himself to zero and consults his 
inner voice. Yet, when it suits him, he is the 
supreme dictator of the Congress, He thinks 
that he represents the whole of India. Mr. 
Gandhi is an enigma. 

How could there be a settlement ? _ There 
was so much venom and bitterness against the 
Muslims and the Muslim League that the Cqn- 
e-ress was prepared to go to any length ^vith 
two objectives. First, to hammer down. 


In order to be on the right side of Lord 
Wavell they first tried to beat down and 
humiliate the Muslim League 
so to work him up as to get him the 

League through a short-sighted and miscal 
culafed policy adopted at Simla, which ws a 

complete failure. ^ , u 

, Wavcll of orcach 

of Sith anfaHege that he had given^an assur- 

not have done it. ^ ^ 

There are onlfr t,vo, major p.art.« m 
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countty, and-Lord Wavell’s broadcast was the 
very conception of it. Invitations issued to 
Mr. Gandhi and myself were on the basis that 
Mr. Gandhi was the recognised leader of one 
of the parties and myself the leader of the 
other. The British called them parties, but in 
fact they are two major nations. 

There is tvo doubt that other , minorities 
must be assured of safeguards, but that is not 
the case with the 10 crores of Muslims, who 
happen to be a majority, in the north-western- 
and north-eastern zoiles, where they want to 
.establish Pakistan. 

' Because the Bi’itish turned down the Con- 
gress proposals at Simla, they accuse the Bri- 
tish Government of having given me the ' veto. 
These people do not know the meaning of veto 
or they try to misrepresent the League. There 
is no question of veto. 

The proposal was for an interim Govern- 
ment under the present constitution. I have 
already given^my reasons that it Avas unjust 
and unreasonable. The Congress cannot ex- 
pect us to agree to Avhat they want, however 
detrimental to our interest's that may be. 

"What does the Congress want ? It wants to 
establish a Hindu raj. But the League wishes 
Hindusthan god- speed and freedom for Hindu- 
sthan. At the same time we want to establisli 
Pakistan in the two zones where we are in a 
majority. Unless Mr. Gandhi and the Con- 
gress give up thdr dreams of establishing 
Hindu ‘raj’ and, by hook or crook, bringing 
the Muslims into it, for which they have been 
determinedly working, they cannot expect us 
to transfer ourselves from the British Govern- 
ment to a Hindu ‘raj.’ 

People say that the confei'ence was a failure. 
I would say that the conference is Avound up 
for all time. 

Since 1940, because of war we offered our 
hand of co-operation to Britain for defence 
and prosecution of war. 'We did not Avant 
any aggression either from Hitler cr from the 
Mikado. In our oAvn interests, therefore, Ave 
Avcre ready to co-operate. 

For Avhat Avould we have gained otherAvise. 
Our homes and hearths Avould have been 
bombarded both in north-eastern and north- 
ones Avhere Muslims are in a majority, 
succeeded, we would have been 
• from the frying pan into the fire. 

therefore, it Avas a war emergency Avhich called 
- sn interim settlement for the successful pro- 
totionofihewar. ■■ 


When Lord Wavell went to England the 
war in Europe had not finished. But noAv 
remember that the Avar in JEurope is over, and 
the war in the Far East is almost coming to an 
end. Japan is concentrating in her OAvn home- 
lands hundreds of miles aAvay. There is no 
use of talking of interim settlement noAv. Let 
us go ahead Avith measures for a permanent 
constitutional settlement. 

Pakistan must be decided if- the issue of 
freedom and independence of India is to be 
decided. We Avill never surrender on the issue 
of Pakistan to anybody, as our claim is a just 
and righteous one and is the only solution for 
India. 

“We want to fight the elections so that they 
may once for all convince those who doubt 
our representative character. If you organise 
properly, Awth the support of the people, Ave 
Avill SAveep the polls The name of the League 
is resounding in the whole world and Muslims 
have now awakened to a consciousness of 
nationhood.” 


II 


M r. jinn AH addressing a meeting in 

Bombay on August 13 categorically re- 
futed the two charges made against him by 
the Congress. 

Characterising the charges as a stunt, Mr. 
Jinnah dealt with the first, namely, that the 
British Government had given him the veto, 
and the second that his attitude Avas intran- 
sigent and that he was obstructing the achieve- 
nmnt of India’s freedom as he Avas playing the 
game of British imperialism and, thereby, 
insinuating that he was carrying out the Avishes 
of Britain. 


“All this is false,” asserted Mr.Jinnah, “and 
those Avho talk like this know it and they must 
on saner reflection realise hoAv silly it is to 
carry on this false propaganda. 

'“They know that all their manoeuvres and 
machinations are to force the Mtislim pro- 
into an interim or permanent all-India 
union by hook or by crook and Avhat is more, x 
they look to the British bayonets to perform 
the taskTor them and, hence, they resort ^ to 
alternating and varying methods, flattering 
and hurling abuses cringing and giving dircats 
to the British Government. 


“We are determined not to submit to any 
scheme of an all-Indian union, interim or 
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othenvise, and we will resist any attempt to 
impose such a union upon us. 

“Their nefarious game to characterise this 
resistance on our part as exercise of veto by 
me is, on the face of it^ absurd and those who 
talk like this know that it so. 

“To say that our attitude is to obstruct the 
achievement of freedom for Hindus and Mus- 
lims is utterly false, for we want both Hindu 
and Muslim India to be free, but one cannot 
agree to any arrangements rv'hich means free- 
dom for Hindus and the establishment of 
Hindu Raj and slavery for the Itluslims The 
transfer of Muslim India from British raj to 
Hindu raj is the real issue.” 

“Mr. Jinnah recalled the recent statement 
of Sir Stafford Cripps on’ July 17 , in 
which Sir Stafford had' • said ; Tt is far 
better to expedite m.eans of aniving at a. per- 
manent settlement in which the question of 
Pakistan must form a major issue. It would 
not be right to allo\v any minority, hovs-ever 
large and important, to hold up the attain- 
ment of self-government in India any more 
tlian it would be right to force the Muslim 
majority provinces mto a nev.' constitutional 
arrangement to ^vhich they took fundamental 
objection.’ 

‘■‘What the Congress wants,” Mr. Jinnah 
continued, “is to force the Muslim majority 
provinces into an all- India union, to \vbich Ave 
not only take fundamental objection, but we 
shall resist it with all our might if it is imposed 
upon us. 

“I hope that the saner elements -of the 
Hindus will at least realise, that it is futile to 
look up to tlie British Government to throw 
Muslim India at the mercy of the Hindu raj 
or to force a constitution of the Hindu concep- 
tion upon Muslim India and then maintain it 
with British bayonets. 


Therefore, the just andjthe only solution of 
India’s constitutional problem lies in the 
establishment of Pakistan and Hindustan as 
we have been urging and explaining to peoples 
both in India and abroad. 

“It is, therefore, the Congress that is obs- 
tructing the freedom of all the peoples of India 
and is really responsible for the deadlock, for 
it wants all or nothing, %vhich is a dream that 
will never materialise.” 


“Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru,” he said, “has- 
been summoning the so-called Muslim leaders. 
According to reports, he is conferring with 
them. You must not, therefore, think that 
the congress is not going -to give you the 
greatest possible havoc. 

Wou have again seen Mr. Gandhi’s constuc- 
tive programme. He uses a tvord the meaning 
of \\-hich is quite different. You must remem- 
ber that the Congress has got not only lakhs 
of rupees, but the figures can be calculated in 
croves. 


“When Mr. Gandhi means constructive 
programme, it really means a destructive pro- 
gramme for Muslims. They Mil do their best 
to disrupt the Muslims, to divide, corrupt, 
mislead and piisguide and bamboozle them. 
They will resort to every means and device 
possible. - 


‘Tlutlthink, unless my judgment ^ Mus- 
ns ifv.Tong and I have known sufficicn y 
dmately for the last neaily seven years, tia 

riiese efforts of the Conpss and our cne- 
es are foredoomed to failure. 

-I ..rish that the large 
lich is at ^^^^[j^^P°y\^^”disrupdon among 
SS tu nm u.hcthcr .he 

^nard can change its spots. 


RITISH PRESS COMMENT 



chief 
and the 

Musfim League for the breakdown, but on 
aU sides the vifw is expressed that this set- 
back will not affect British Geterromation to 
secure a satifactcry settlement. 


The Times : ‘‘T^^ 

position to Laguc. The pa J 

Mr. Jinnah and the Mu J die grounds 

of wisdom is loifgstand-' 

of their attitude,- whicbde 

ing uneasiness for the late oi 
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6onimunity under any system of government 
by an aritlimciicnl majority such as seems 
at present to be jjosiulatcci by the Congress 
for the democratic India of the future. 

“No useful jnirposc would be served by 
denying the reality of these fears. It is, in 
any event, clear th.at until it is jrossiblc to 
allay the apprehensions ol‘ that influential 
body of Muslim opinion for which the League 
even by the admission of its opponents, must 
be deemed to stand, there will be no pros- 
pect of accommodation between the Congress , 
and the League, 'fhe task will not be easy. 
But it is the indispensable foundation for the 
future progress of India. 

“The statemanship now required of the 
Congress Party by the course of events should 
not be beyond the range of the leach rs, who 
have gone .so far to make the cunference a 
success. They have agreed to co-ojrerate in 
a reformed government on the terms .suggest- 
ed including full participation in the war 
effort in the .same cordial spirit in which it 
was put forward, frankly rccogni.‘;ing it as a 
new deal requiring a wholly frc.sh altitude 
on thciy own part.^ 

“They would be more than human if they 
did not resent M'hai must appear to tliem a.s 
a rcjcctfon of their proferred co-operation 
at the mere dictate of the League. They 
will be tempted to ask why the Viceroy, with 
nominees ol all the parlies save the Muslim 
League at. his disposal, did not proceed to 
construct his new Government from material 
so representative. 

‘The conclusive answer to this question is 
- that an imposed settlement of such a kind 
would violate the assurances accepted by 
the conference as the basis of its terms of 
releiencc. It would not have assembled un- 
ess Its members had known that its purpose 
India to arrive at an agreement 
lather than to pay the \smy for another act 
o state on the part of Britain To override the 
apprehensions of the League with the support 
o le Congress and of the minorities would 
aye been both morally indefensible and 
politically ine.xpcdicnt. 

ranks among the most important 
against Japan and . the pre- 
nf ^oii of her tranquility is a major interest 
Briti f belligerents, as well as of the 

\ administration of the country 
of . ^ ^^I'ried on. Far reaching schemes 
economic progress must be 
■ S'^’^ated and the foundations 6f its future 


international position initst be securely laid. 
Not one of these essentials could be achieved 
by a government so constituted as to convince 
one of the major communities that the appre- 
licirsions of its largest and most representative 
political organisation had been overruled ' by 
the British at the behest of the others. 

*‘^Yhilc the breakdown of the Simla con- 
ference has shown that the main obstacle to 
progress in India is the Muslim apprhension 
of a majority rule and that this can be allay- 
ed not by any assurances from this country, 
but ojily by a supreme effort on the part of 
the Congress leaders it remains, true to say 
that Britain can still make a contribution 
to this c.sscntial task. 

“By focussing attention upon the real prin- 
ciples .’ll issue between the Congress and the 
League, and Ijy perserving in tiie endeavour 
to bring their leaders together round the 
same table for economic and social as well 
a.s for political objectives, representatives of 
Britain may do much. Lord Wavcil is not 
readier to admit final defeat in the task of 
political reconstruction than on a field of 
battle, and he may be trusted to examine 
every e.xpcdicnt which offers a hope ofprogress. 

“Careful rcficclion will be required before^ 
the next step can be taken. The effects of 
such c.xpcrimcnts at the Simla conference 
upon the operation of the ordinary machinery 
of the Indian Government arc profound, and 
in wartime not lightly to be incurred. But 
opinion in Britain and in India is united in 
demanding a solution of the political dead- 
lock by one means or another; and lo.oks to 
the Viceroy to try again when he thinks that 
the time is ripe. 

“Meanwhile, the Cripps Ofler stands in its 
entirety. The determination of the British 
people to assist the Indian people to complete 
self-government remains unchanged by this 
latest of a long scries of setbacks.” 

The Daily Telegraph : “As on previous 
occasions the cause of the deadlock has been 
the ancient hostility between the Muslim and 
the Hindu. Though the Viceroy laboured tire- 
lessly to produce a more accommodating spirit, 
Mr. Jinnah would not agree even to submit a 
list of names unless the exclusive right _ of 
the Muslim League to speak, for the Muslims 
was accepted in advance. With the progress 
of Allied operations in the Far East, it 
should be possible before very long to hold 
elections in India. Whatever their results 
may be, as long as there exists among Indian 
leaders the same spirit of narrow sectarianism 
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Dominion Status in®India be Lid 

orih^s: o?st -3 

Representative of Muslim IndL Tan S 

fflnir indL jrsr H?f 

blethat if Mr. Jinnah had boc^Lcem^d 
only With the technical issue the conference 
would not have broken down. The real issue 
at stake was the whole future of Pakistan.” 

idea'"'*!”® na*' *■= J’abistan 

Idea, the paper wntes on the Muslim 

League s advocacy of it : “ It is stronGnd 
a chiraeia. As a strict geographical or econo- 
mic entity, Muslim India has no existence 
Muslim and Hindu Indias are mixed together 
and any attempt at artificial separation would 
cieate endless hardships and ditiiculties.” ' 

the Cupps proposals and Simla was Mr. 
Jinnah s lurn. 2 \s the leader of the Muslim 
i^eague, he duly wrecked the Wavell pro- 
posals. Once again the terrible jealousies and 


mistrust wKicii divide tlie r. ; - 

parties have ruined a ^pdian political 
The world' lias . witnessed 
t.on of political irresponlffify!’’^'''' 

an“afSm"„f a'S-'’r 

when it comes to securfng Ihdr 0 ™%-“' 
tion from power in India 

.“i;SrS'= 3 .: 

government from their divn ^ 

Ti^e Daily Sketch : - On tlie contrary, 
the immediate cause of the failure of the 
negotiations seemingly ought to be laid at the 
door of Mr. Jinnah.” 

The Daily Herald wrote ; ‘That the im- ' 
mediate cause of the breakdown was only a 
symptom of a deeper division over the Muslim 
League claim for partition and the Congress 
objective of a single, indivisible India. 

“The tragic fact was that it seemed beyond 
ingenuity at the moment to 'devise a method 
of persuading the two great factions to co- 
operate in self-government.” 


IVAVELl TRIES AGAIN 

ARE DETERMINED TO DO THEIR UT- 
TO PROMOTE, IN CONJUNCTION WITH LEADERS OE INDIAN OPINION, 
1 HE EARLY REALIZATION OF f ULL SELF-GOVERNMENT IN INDIA,” DECLARED 
LORD WAVELL, VICEROY AND- GOVERNOR-GENERAL, IN A BROADCAST FROM 
NEW DELHI ON WEDNESDAY SEPTEMBER 1 9 HE ADDED : ' ■ 

“It is now foi’ Indians to show that they have the wisdom, faith and courage to de- 
termine in what way they can reconcile their dijfferences, and how their country can be 
governed by Indians for Indians.” 


IP EXPRESSING the hope that Ministerial responsibility would be accepted by political Icadci-s 
JlLf) in all provinces after the coming general election. Lord Wavell said that, immediately 
alter the elections, he wpuld undertake discussions with representatives ol the provincial legisla- 
tures to ascertain whether the proposals contained in the Gripps Plan were acceptable, or wlict lei 
some alternative pr modified scheme .was practicable. 

It was also the intention of HMG to convene a constitution-making body as soon a 
possible, and discussions would also be held with representatives of Indian b ates o 
tain in what way they could best take part in the constitution-making body. 

Immediately after the provincial election results were mHian 

take steps to establish an Executive Council ^vhich Avould enjoy the suppoi o 
parties. t ’ 

■ NEW DELHI, September 19,— An official spokesman 
questions tonight indicated that although the Viceroy’s announc^ent di 
it could be taken that the preamble to the Cripps offer held good now. 
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'the following Is the text of the Viceroy’s 
brpadcast on September 19. 

FTER my recent discussions \\'Ith 
HMG in London, they authorised 
me to make the following announcement : 

‘'As stated in the gracious Speech from tlic 
Throne at the opening of Parliament, HMG 
are determined to do their utmost to promote, 
in cbnjunction with leaders of Indian ojjinion, 
the early realization of full self-government in 
India. During my visit to London they have 
discussed with me the steps to be taken. 

“An announcement has already been made 
that elections to the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures, so long postponed owing to the 
war arc to be held during the coming cold 
weather. Thereafter HMG earnestly hope 
, that Ministerial responsibility will be accepted 
by political leaders in all provinces. 

“ It is the intention of HMG to convene, as 
soon as possible, a constitution-making body 
and, as a preliminary' step, they have authoriz- 
ed me to ^ undertake, immediately after the 
elections, discussions with representatives of the 
.legislative assemblies in the provinces, to ascer- 
tain whether the proposals contained in the 
1942 Declaration are acceptable, or whether 
some alternative or modified scheme is prefer- 
able. Discussion will also be undertaken with 
representatives of Indian States with a view to 
ascertaining in what ^vay they can best take 
their part in the constitution-making body. 

“.‘HMG are proceeding to the consideration 
of the content of the treaty which \v'ill require 
to be concluded between Great Britain and 
India. 


During these preparatory stages, the 
government of India must be carried on, and 
urgent economic and social problems must be 
ealt with. Furthermore, India has to play her 
""o^'hing out the new world order. 

M(or have, therefore, further authorized me, 
.as soon as the results of the provincial elections 
are published,, to take steps to bring into being 
an xecutive Council which will have the sup- 
port of the main Indian parties.’ 


the -announcement whicl 
n OTA f j''®, mb to make. It mean! 

HMG; are deter- 
Inrho f ^ so ahead with the task of bringinc 
date- "Sovernment at the earliest possibh 

a p^A^^ have, as you can well - imagine, £ 
§ ‘ ^ riumber of most important and urgen 


problems on their hands ; but, despite all their 
preoccupations they ‘have taken time, almost 
in their first days of office, to give attention to 
the Indian problem as one of the first and most 
important. That fact is a measure of the ear- 
nest resolve of HMG to help India to achieve 
early self-government. 

“The task of making and implementing a 
new Constitution for India is a complex and 
difficult one, which will require good will, 
co-operation and patience on the part of all 
concerned. We must first hold elections so that 
the will of the Indian electorate may be known. 

“It is not possible to undertake any major 
alteration of the franchise system. This would 
delay matters for at least two years. But we 
are doing our best to revise the existing electoral 
rolls efficiently. 

Procedure Explained 

“After the elections, I propose to hold dis- 
cussions with representatives of those elected 
and of the Indian States to determine the form 
which the constitution-making body should 
take, its powers and procedure. The Draft 
Declaration of 1942 proposed a method of 
setting up a constitution-making body, but 
HMG recognize that in view of the great issues 
involved and the delicacy of the minority ''pro- 
blems, consultation with the people’s represen- 
tatives is necessary before the form of the con- 
stitution-making body is finally determined. 

The above procedure seems to HMG and 
me the best way open to us to give India the 
opportunity of deciding her destiny. We are 
well aware of the difficulties to be overcome, 
but are determined to overcome them. I can 
certainly assure you that the Government and 
all sections of the British people are anxious to 
help India, which has given us so much help 
in winning this war. I, for my part, will do my 
best, in the service of the people of India, to 
help them to arrive at their goal, and I firmly ' 
believe that it can be done. 

■ “It is now for Indians to show that they 
liave the wisdom, faith and courage to deter- 
mine in what way they can best reconcile their 
differences and how th?ir country can be 
governed by Indians for Indians.” 

H: * * \ 

/ 

An official spokesman in a Press Conference 
indicated that although the Viceroy’s pronoun- 
cement did not say so, it could be taken that 
the preamble to the Gripps offer held good now. 
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This preamble, it is recalled, defined the 
object as the creation of a new Indian Union 
which shall constitute a Dominion associated 
with the U.K. and other Dominions by a com- 
mon allegiance to the 'Grown but equal to 
them in every respect and in no way subordi- 
nate in any respect of its domestic or external 
affairs. 

^ The spokesman explained that the constitu- 
tion-making body as proposed in the Gripps 
offer would consist of 159 members represent- 
ing the provincial assemblies plus 50 other 
members representing Indian States on the 
population basis. The Gripps proposals, how- 
ever, held out that if before the end of hostili- 
ties representative Indian political leaders could 
think of a better -way or an alternative way, 
they, ^v'ere welcome to put it forward and HMG 
Nvould accept it. \ 

A correspondent asked, supposing any party 
in the country, such as the Muslim League, 
did not like to enter into the treaty mentioned 
in the announcement or come into the constitu- 
tion .. making body, did HAIG contemplate 


any steps to overcome that stumbling block or 
and other means to implement their scheme ? 

The spokesman pointed out that as explain- 
ed m the announcement, the Viceroy after the 
elections would hold discussions ^\•itll represen- 
tatives of the legislative assemblies on the lono-- 
term plan, and ^vould also take steps to give 
effect to the short-terni plan of establishing an 
Executive Council having the support of the 
main Indian parties. If any stumbling block 
such as \vas mentioned in the question arose, 
the Viceroy would no doubt consider the posi- 
tion at that time. 

He emphasized that the offer made in th^ 
announcement \vas a genuine one. Parlia" 
mentary government and democracy -as they 
were understood in the USA and Britain, he said 
depended on tolerance and compromise. What 
had stood in the way of all the efforts so far 
made had been the inability of Indians them- 
selves to arrive at any satisfactory compromise. 
That really ^vas the issue. There was no other 
way in \vhich democracy of that type could 
work. 


Desai-Liaquat Formula 


LIAQUAT’S VERSION 

M AWABZADA Liaquat Ali Khan, 
General Secretary of the All-India 
vluslim League, in a statement explains the. 
fenesis of the so-called Desai-Liaquat pact 
ind publishes the text of the proposals, which 
le says, Air. Desai gave to him in confidence 
n the course of his talks last year. \ 

“I am informed,” he says, that Mr. Bhula- 
Dhai Desai, Leader of the Congress Party in 
Central Assembly, has told the local Press oi 
Bombay that the so-called Desai-Liaquat pact 
:annnot be published as, I desired that it 
ihould remain confidential. 

‘As such a statement by Mr. Desai is bound 
to create misundei-standing I must place all the 
facts before the public. ' 

“In this connection, Mr. Desai met ine arter 
the last au'.umn session of the Central Assemb- 
Iv and we informally discussed the prevaihng 
distressing conditions in the country, economic 
otherwise and the terrible hardships and 
pSght orthe people due to the situation that 
waf created on account of the war, 
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“The war in Europe was raging in its full 
fury and there was no indication as to when it 
would end, and it was the opinion of everyone 
that it will take at least two years after the 
termination of hostiliues m Europe to Jm g 
the ^var to a successful conclusion againse 

Japan. 

Main Base. 

“India was to be the main base of the Allto 
for military operations in the East 
Japan, which meant, greater sacrifices fit he 

ieople of India and much 

Ld privauons than what they yt:n lac 

fnV in the past. It was recognised that the 
Government ^of fndia with Pf 

position, w^ere incapable of 
(vith the various problems 1 ad an c 

and tvere bound to arise m the ^turc 
count of the prolongation of the tvar. 

explained to him the posmon in^thc 

of the resolutions that w ere conncc- 

tn time bv the Muslim League in . 

Hnd 'Jold him that ”7 Phonal u.u 
that if any proposals were mad 


situation the Muslim League was bound to give 
its very carefulj consideration to them, as it 
had always done in the past, because the 
Muslim League had alwa'vs been anxious to 
eoine to the rescue of the people and assist 
them in tlicir sad plight and help the country 
in tiding over the difficult period ahead. 

“Mr. Desai saw me again in Delin' in the 
beginning of Januarv this vear just ns I was 
leaving on a tour of the Madras Presidency 
and showed me some proposals, v.’hieh he had 
drafted for the formation of an interim Gov- 
ernment at the Centre, a cojiy of which he was 
good enough to give me and which was to be 
treated as strictly private and confidential and 
on the basis of which he told me that he was 
going to make an effort to bring about a 
change in the composition of the Governtnent 
■ of India. 

“He told meghat his plan was to meet the 
Viceroy and Mr. Jinnah in this connection. I 
told him that in my personal opinion the pro- 
posals were such that they could be made a for 
discussion, but I did not see any prospect of 
his making any headway unless he could either 
get J/Ir. Gandhi to move in the matur per- 
sonally or get his definite approval and open 
support for the move that he was making, as 
Mr. Gandhi was the only person who could 
deliver the goods on behalf of the Gongi css in 
the absence of the Working Committee. 

Personal Nature of Talks. 

“During my talks with Mr. Desai, which 
UTrp purely of a personal nature. I made it 
absolutely clear to him that whatever I had 
said was my individual view and, I uas not 
speaking either on behalf of the Muslim 
t^eague, or anyone else. 

If and when Mr. Desai felt that he could 
speak with authority on behalf of the Gon- 
AlM* approach the President of the 

r .1 ^ Muslim League, who was the proper 

entertain any proposals on behalf 

ofthe Muslim League. 

history of these proposals which 
nam described in the Press by various • 
T Desai-Liaquat formula, Desai- 

Liaquat pact and so on. 

^^’^upulously respected the wishes of 
as s'(r' treated the draft proposals 

ictly private and confidential and have 


Hot shown them to anyone, but, in view ofthe 
staiomcni by Mr. Desai and the confusion that 
is being created, I feel that these ' proposals 
should be published. I am releasing them to 
the Press.” 

The Pact. 

The following is the Desai-Liaquat pact : 

The Congress and the League agree that 
they will join in forming an interim Govern- 
ment at the Centre. The compo.sition of such 
a Government will Ijc on the following lines : 

(a) Equal number of persons nominated by 
the Congress and the League in the Central 
Legislature. Persons nominated need not be 
members ofthe Central Legislature. 

fb) Representatives of minorities, in parti- 
cular the Scheduled Castes and the Sikhs. 

(c) The Commander-in-Ghief. 

The Government will be formed and func- 
tion wi tin’ll the framework of the existing 
Government of India Act. Jt is, however, 
understood that if the Cabinet cannot get a 
particular measure passed by the Legislative 
A-iScmbly, it will not enforce the same by 
resort to any of the reserve powers of the 
Governor-General of the Viceroy. This will 
make it sufficiently independent of the Gover- 
nor-General. 

It is agreed between the Congress and the 
League that if sui-h an interim Government is 
formed, their first step would be to release the 
Working Committee members of the Congress. 

The steps by which efforts will be made to 
achieve this end are at present indicat ed to 
take the following course : 

On the basis of the above understanding 
somcw.av should be found to get the Governor- 
General to make a proposal or a suggestion 
that he desires an interim Government to be 
formed at the Centre on the agreement be- 
tween the Congress and the League and when 
the Governor-General invites Mn Jinnah and 
Mr. Desai either jointly or separately the above 
proposals will be made. 

The next step will be to ^et the withdrawal 
of Section 93 in the provinces and to form, as 
soon as possible, provincial Governments on 
the lines of a coalition^ 
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Desai’s Version 


Interviewed on 
Khan’s statement 

pact, Mr. Bhulabhai Besai said 
Sepembcr 16. 


Nawabzada Liaqnat A.Ii 
about the Desai-Liaquat 
in Poona on 




“On my return to Bombay, my attention 
was drawn to the statement made by Nan-ab 
zada Liaquat Ali Khan regarding the pact the 
text of which has been released to the 
I must say that its publication surprised me 
When I saw a Press statement made by Mr 
Gandhi on July 28, in which he had suggested 
that the pact should be made jiublic, I im- 
mediately got in touch with the Nawabzada 
and suggested that the text be issued to the 
Press because the document 


Government. 

ouS rSnb'Sa 'r 

versanons with Mr. JinnaU, otbcmlfc Z 
assurance contained therein could not have 
place m the document initialled by 


found 

him.” 


Ill 

LnA-qUAT’s REnUTTAt 

“It has talccn Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 15 davs 

lor his attention to be drawn to my PreVs 
statement which was published on September 
1, regarding the proposalslbr the formation of 
speaks for itself interim Government at the Centre, and 
and reveals all the material facts about which, that also after his attendance at the meetings 
I fear the Navv^abzada s statement contains the Congress Working Committee at Poona 
inaccurate statements. ^ where he was specially summoned,'’ saw 

^‘Unfortunately the Nawabzada had then not Liaquat Ah. He adds : _ 

found it possible to approve of the publication . Hesai a ways liad the liberty to publish 
of the pact. I note now that he has thought ^ proposals if he so u'ished, but he could not 
fit to publish it liimself, udthout any further agi’ee to their being oublbhed .-ic 

reference to me. The better course, would 
have been for it to have been jointly issued by 


us, with an agreed statement. The statement 
he has issued along with the text of the pact 
has given the public a misleading picture. The 
statement fails to explain why, in spite of the 
existence of the pact, now specifically admitted, 
the Nawabzada found it necessary to repeated- 
ly deny, in ,pviblic, the existence of any sort of 
understanding between us. 

“The Newabzada and I had several con- 
versations in'connexion with the matter and 
when I went to Delhi, I had further conversa- 

him that I 


expect me to agi-ee to their being published as 
a pact between him and myself. 

“In his anxiety to shd\e that these proposals 
were in fact a pact, he states that he liad pre- 
pared two copies of the document and boih the 
documents u’erc initialled by both of us. This 
is not so. 


tions with the Nawabzada, told 
had Mr. Gandhi’s support in these proposals cxplanation'is vciy simple. 

, and that I "would reduce them to 'writing. 

“I prepared two copies of the document and 
met the Nawabzada on January 11 and both 
the documents were initialled by us. He kept 
one of them and I have the other. 

“The last but one paragraph runs as follows 
‘On the basis of the above understanding, 
some way should be found to get the Govci- 
nor-General to make a proposal or a sugges- 
tion that he desires an interim Government to 
be formed in the Centre on the agrcctnent 
between the Congress and the League and 
%vhen the Governor-General invites Mr. Jinnah 
and Mr. Desai, either jointly or scpamiely, 
the above proposals xvould be rnadc, dcsjnng: 


“Mr. Desai initialled one copy and handed 
it to me and took my initials on the other. 
The copy that I have with me hears only Mr. 
Desai’s initials and is not initialled by both of 
us as stated by liim, 

“Mr, Desai states tliat in my stntcnicnt I 
have not explained why 1 denied publicly ihr 
existence of a pact between him and wysvlf 

It was incor- 
rect to say that there ivns a pact. Mr. I>sai 
knows fully well tliat there w.is no jiact and 
that mere proposals, whicii wcic only a h.wb 
for discussion, were hcitig given the .u.itus of a 
pact for reasons best "known to him. 

‘T am afraid Mr. Desai’s memory has not 
served him well when he s.iys (hat he yathard 
from conversations that he had with me that I 
bad consulted .Nfr. Jinnah about the pmpmah. 

I never gave him that imprr.vuon, 

“On the contran-, on every ofca.nSon that 
Mr. Desai had talks with me J niade u p.u.n 

to him that whatever I -mid was my 

vciwand that I had no m- ^ 

Mr. Jimiah about the Jv.atter. 


was m) 
ficea^'iou to 




ait 
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BOOKS OF WISDOM & CHARACTER 


Now Ready ! Second Edition Ju^t Out 

THE GOOD LIFE 

M. K. GANDHI 

Edited by JAG PARVliSH CHANDER 
Wlmt is tbe secret of Cjandhiji's incxhatistiblc store of energy ? 
What sustains him tlirough nn ordeal of 21 days fast in his 74th 
year? His tretnendous and unique will-power excites envy even 
atiiOUR bis bitterest r.ncinir.s. Ilis control over all bis senses 
is a pheaiomcnon in tbe modern age. Gandbi's personality is 
as great ns the Himalayas, the snow-wldte thoughts only 
enter bis tnitul. When be puts these sublime thoughts into 
sentences, they arc like the streamlets which make the Ganges. 
It is the duty of every parent to present this book to his 
growinf* children, to ensure their physical and moral good- 
oe»t on the alluring and thorny path of life. Price Rs. 2l4j- 


Fourfh Enlarg e d Edition 

THE UNSEEty POWER 

M. K. GANDHI 

lulled by JAG PARVESH CHANDER 

T sc Mho misunderstood Gandhiji and inis-interpret his doctrines 
would do well to dive into this and obtain an insight into the 
mind of the grcutcsi personality living in modern times. The 
book is both a tonic and an inspiration for it lights the path to a 
pcsv approach to life, divested of all the base instincts and 
impulses that prompt human action. It should adorn every home 
and library in India for it is the Bible of present-day Indian 
llioughi which svill influence the world after the horrors of. 
the present svar . — Sind Obierrrr. Price Rs. 21- 


Second Edition 


GITA THE MOTHER 

M. K. GANDHI ^ , 

Edited by JAG PARVESH CHANDER 

The present publication which contains so much that is of 
value to the lover of the Gita, will be popular and welcomed 
by all . — Fedutary and Zemindar. 

The editor has performed a labour of love in combining 
Gandhi’s voluminous writings and speeches on the Bhagavad 
Gita.- -Ce)'/on Daily News. . r->- 

Many will be eager to learn from such a personage what the Gita 
itands for and what eternal message it bears in its bosom. , The 
book under review docs that exactly. — Industry. Price Rs. 3j- 
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Edited by: JAG PARVESH GHANDER 
Foreword by : BABU RAJENDRA PRASAD 
. . . One can at a glance get at Gandhiji’s views on a particular 
subject development of his thought on that 

V oflmmensc help to any serious student 

ot Oandhian literature as a book of reference, 

. . . That Gandhiji covers a vast variety of subjects is apparent 
liom the fact that the book contains more than 340 headines 
under which his writings and speeches are divided. 
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625 Pages 
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TAGOf^E AB^D GANDHI 


Edited by JAG PARVESH GHANDER 

Interchanges of thought between Rabindranath Tagore and 
Mahatma Gandhi on several important issues, and their distinc- 
tive traits of outlook are revealed in this book, which contains 
a carefully gleaned collection of ai tides and letters represent- 
ative of the two leaders’ viewpoints. The subtle shades that 
distinguished their attitude and ‘ approach to political and 
economic problems and the difference in their ideas on topics 
like Non-co-operation, the CAari'Aa cult and students’ role in 
politics, afford an interesting study, in the light of the common 
bonds that held them together . — Phe Hindu : Madras. 

Price Rs. 3(~ 
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By M. K, GANDHI 
Edited by JAG PARVESH GHANDER 

“ Ethics of Fasting ’’ is the first comprehensive book on the 
Gandhian philosophy of fasting. The necessity of fasts is' not 
understood by modern men and women, Oandtiiji has attached 
' the greatest importance to fasting in his everyday ^ round of 
life. An occasional fast serves as an antidote to an over-worked 
stomach. Its efficacy is acknowledged and advised even py 
the physicians. Fasting is also the best method of self-purifica- 
tion. When passions are controlled, the^ soul thrives and 
prospers : fasting is the surest way to eradicate the pestilence 
of beastly passions. Gandhiji has also used fasting successfully 
to reform individuals and the society. 


Fasting is closely interlinked with the practice of non- 
lence. There is no stronger weapon than fasting in the 
noury of a Satyagrahai. The bock expounds the views ot 
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